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Preface 


There has been a deep-rooted feeling among the people of 
Jammu that they have little cultural or historical heritage to 
boast of, as there was no printed literature available on the 
subject. A researcher, therefore, found himself groping in the 
darkness while trying to dig out the hidden facts about this 
land of the Dogras. We owe our grateful regards to the 
archeologists who, after thorough study of the existing remains 
of the ancient temples of Babor, Billawar and other places, 
have opined that these date back over 1000 years. Unfortu¬ 
nately, even the present-day scholars continue to entertain 
the notion that Jammu had no historical significance. A 
scholar of the eminence of Mr. P. B. Gajendragadkar, was also* 
led to believe, as stated in his report of enquiry conducted in 
1967 that he ,cpuld not find anything prior to the reign of 
Raja Ranjit Dev, 1750. 

^^Fortunately, two eminent Dogra journalists and researchers, 
Mr. B.P. Sharma and Mr. Suraj Saraf, have done valuable 
work to unearth the rich cultural and historical heritage of the 
Dogras. It is these two scholars who not only inspired me to 
take up this difficult job but they also provided valuable 
material and guidance. Now, many things about the land of 
the Dogras have started coming to light and it is happy augury 
that quite a number of scholars are now busy unearthing the 
so far hidden facts about the Dogras. 

It is unfortunate that much that was written by Dogri poet 



(vi) 


Dattu in the eighteenth century is lost to us forever. It 
took ages to identify the two distinct schools of art in the 
Jammu region—the Basohli Kalam and the Jammu Kalam. 

It was this land which produced Bawa Jittoo and Bua Bhagan 
who created political consciousness as far back as 500 years, 
when they fought against the exploitation by the feudal rulers 
when such things were unheard of in other parts of the 
country. 

I gratefully acknowledge the cooperation received from 
Pandit Ram Krishan Shastri, Librarian, Shri Raghunath k 

Sanskrit Library and Mr. D.C. Sharma of the Jammu Univer¬ 
sity Library. The publication of this book has been delayed 
due to the previous commitments of the publishers. But this 
gave me an opportunity to thoroughly revise the book and to 
bring it up-to-date. 

I am thankful to Sardar Kartar Singh and Mr. N. Gopinath, 
partners of Messrs Light & Life Publishers who have made it 
possible to place this book in the hands of the readers. 


December, 1979 Jyoteeshwar Pathik 
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introduction 


Etymology of the name Jammu is wrapped in mystery. So 
is the history of the people, inhabiting the territory, popularly 
known as “Duggar”. Some try to trace its origin in the word 
“JAMBUDWIPA” contained in a Sanskrit sloka. The word 
itself is a combination of two words—JAMBU and DWIPA—the 
latter meaning an island. The supporters of the theory believe 
that the town of Jammu was once surrounded by water. This 
theory was accepted by Mr. Walter Hamilton : x “It is possible 
that an ocean may at one time have reached the base of these 
mountains forming the high table lands into islands.” The 
famous Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsiang, describes the valley 
of Pamir as “the centre of Jarabudwipa”. At another place the 
Nalanda Temple near Gaya is described as “the most magni¬ 
ficent establishment in Jambudwipa”. 

There are many other theories, including the one that 
Jammu is named after Jamawant, a warrior of Rama’s array, 

1 Hemilton, Walter, Description of Hindustan , p. 499. 
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who performed penance in a cave near Pirkho 2 cave on the- 
bank of the Tawi below the city. What is more acceptable is- 
the popular belief that Jammu owes its name to Raja Jambu 
Lochan. But as Charak 3 puts it “The site of Jammu may have 
been founded in the remote past by Raja Jambu Lochan but it 
had remained obscure as an insignificant village for long and 
acquired importance only during the fourteenth century.” 

A large stone, about half-a-ton in weight, brought up in his 
arms from the stream below by Maldev appears to have created 
history. This stone acquired the same importance as the 
famous stone so important in the coronation of Scottish kings. 
Maldev placed the stone at a place near the Purani Mandi and 
proudly sat on it. The spectators were so over-awed by his 
valour that Maldev was declared the Raja. Thus was the first 
Raja of Jammu installed and Purani Mandi became to be 
accepted as the place for coronation of many successive 
rulers. 

Jammu did not produce a Kalhana to record its history. 
Of the few works on its history known to exist is “Raj 
Darshini”, a history in Persian, written by one Ganesh Das 
Wadhera. Its manuscript is in the Prince Albert Victoria 
Museum, London. A micro-film copy was obtained by me 
through the good offices of our High Commission in 1952, 
when I was the Principal Information Officer of the State. Shaikh 
Mohammad Abdullah, then Prime Minister, had approved my 
proposal to get it translated into English. The work was 
entrusted to late Pandit Ganga Nath Sharma. What happened 
to the project after 9th August, 1953 is not known. It is, 
however, heartening that the present Director of Archives, Mr. 
F. Hassnain, is again getting a micro-film of this manuscript. 
Let us hope that it will soon be available to the research 
scholars. ^^ 

Gulab Singh’s chronicler, Mr. K. M. Pannikar, has stated 

2. Pirkho is an old shrine of Shiva situated on the bank of River 
Tawi in the east of the city. It is a fine temple, a solitary place 
for spiritual bliss. It is said to have been discovered by Faquir Nath 
Jogi in fifteenth century during the reign of Ajaib Dev. A fair is held, 
on Shiva Ratri every year. Large number of people visit this shrine: 
on Mondays. 

3. Charak, S.S., Maharaja Ranjit Dev y p. 79. 
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having consulted two histories written in Dogri language. 
These manuscripts are nowhere to be found now. 

One of the younger Dogra writers, Mr. Jyoleeshwar Pathik, 
has undertaken the difficult task of digging out the past history 
of Jammu and the life and culture of the people inhabiting this 
part of the country. In the following pages he has put together 
the various theories regarding the origin of Jammu, of the 
Dogras and of the territory popularly known as Duggar. 

The Dogras are known for their valour and they have won 
a name in many battles fought by them. But their cultural 
heritage and many other aspects of their life are not known out¬ 
side this region. Even some of the acts of their bravery and 
gallantry have remained somewhat unknown. As an example’ 
i may quote Major Smyth.' 1 Describing the siege of Lahore by 
Slier Singh he says: 

“Thirty-six guns of large caliber belonging to the division of 
Sultan Mohammad were last to be silenced by fire from the 
fort, the artillery men having hit upon an ingenius but bar¬ 
barous method of protecting themselves. They had seized and 
taken by force many women of the city, courtesans and others- 
and compelling them to stand in front of and around their 
guns, some of them actually bound to wheels, the Dogras in 
their gallantry to the sex or their pity for the individuals 
averted the fire, and thus the sheiks by this cruel stratagem, 
were able to continue theirs in perfect safety. But at length,, 
the Dogras found that the fire of these guns, thus strangely 
protected, was not only making havoc in their ranks, but was 
likely to bring down a portion of their defences; they therefore 
reluctantly set to work to silence these as they had done the 
others by a vigorous return. Even now, however, greatly to the 
credit of their gallantry and humanity be it said, they took all 
possible care to avoid injuring the wretched women, aiming with 
their best skill to strike their enemies without hitting their invo¬ 
luntary protectors. The best proof, not only of their kind feeling 
but of their skill as marksmen, is the fact that of a thousand 
or twelve hundred women who were thus barbarously expos¬ 
ed, only nineteen lost their lives, while not less than one 

4. Smyih Major G. Caimiihcel, A History of the Reigning Family of 
Lahore , pp. 50-51. 
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hundred and eighty-six of the artillerymen were shot down by 
their guns.” 

Regarding the culture of the Dogras, Mr. Pathik has con¬ 
cluded that the original culture of Jammu region was the Naga- 
Pishacha culture prevalent in the Valley of Kashmir and estab¬ 
lished a cultural link between the two regions. 

Dogras had their own language and script. . The original 
script popularly known as “ GANMAT ” was prevalent through¬ 
out the region and, irrespective of caste or religion, all the 
Dogras used to correspond and maintain account books in this 
very script. Dogri is mentioned as one of the languages of 
India by the famous poet Amir Khusro in his ‘Nuh Sepehr’ 
which shows that even before 1325 it was recognised as one of 
the languages of India. Later, the script was modified and 
brought on the lines of Devnagri script and, at one stage, Dogri 
became one of the official languages of the State—the other 
being Persian. How Dogri was virtually expelled form its own 
home is also described in detail in the following pages. 

Many other aspects of the life and culture of Dogras have 
been recorded by Mr. Pathik for the first time. 

Mr. Pathik has done a commendable job and it is hoped 
that the book will be hailed as a welcome addition to the scanty 
literature available on the subject. 


JAMMU 


B.P. SHARMA 


CHAPTER 


1 


Origin of Duggar 


THE HIMALAYAS, since the time immemorial, are 
standing as a sentinel on our Northern borders. The areas 
have undergone tremendous geophysical changes, seasonal 
transformations and structural vicissitudes. Geologically 
speaking life of the human history dates back to only 1.5 
million * 1 years (Pliestocene period) while the universe came into 
existence hundreds of thousand million years ago. Where and 
when the first man came into being is a matter of discussion 
beyond the scope of our study. However, we are interested 
to know if and when possible how the human history made 
its initial developments in the past. Out of the total human 
life of 1.5 million years we are aware of the human history of 

1- The Jammu city is situated on the outermost part of the outer 
Himalayas. The river cuts across rocks various geological ages and the 
youngest rocks through which it flows belong to Pliestocene age. The 
Pliestocene age has been dated back to 1.5 million years. Aurther 
Holms, Principles of Physical Geology, p. 698. 
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8000 2 years only and rest of the period still remains in dark. 
Ancient Hindu Scriptures —Vedas and Puranas throw light on 
evolution of the universe in their own way. 

The Himalayas have been described as Devgiri in ancient 
Sanskrit literature which literally means the “King of the 
mountains”. Kalidas the greatest Indian poet in praise of the 
Himalayas has written in the epilogue to the Kumar Sambhava: 

Asti iti uttarasya devtatya 
Himalayao nama nagadliiraja 
purva parotaya nidoh Aygavhya 
wa mana dava. 

Jagdish Chander Shastri, 3 asserts that Duggar owes its origin 
to Devgiri—a name of the Himalayas accepted by Kalidasa. 
He has placed the roots of the word as under:_ 


“Devgiri 

Devogiri 

Deogiri 

Dogri 


Devgira 

Devogira 

Deogira 

Dogra” 1 


Another analogy propounded in the nineteenth century by a 
popular belief says that the word Dogra or Duggar has been 
derived from Dvigarta 5 —the land of hollows of Lakes— 
indicating Manstr and Surinsar lakes in the Jammu region. 
But the scholars like Grierson 6 and Stein 7 dismiss this theory 
for lack of historical evidence. 

The word is popularly said to be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit Dvigarta, but this derivation is not accepted by the 
European scholars of the present day. On the contrary, the 
ancient name of the country appears to be Durgara, from 
which Dogra is derived through Prakrit Doggra. According 

2. The Epic age is estimated to be 8000 years, Kumar Sambhava, p. 25. 

3. Jagdish Chander Shastri, “Aryon ka Udgam Sthan tatha Mool 
Bhasha”, p. 4<S. 

4. Ibid,, p. 90. 

5. Sufi, Kashir, Vol. II, p. 752. .;.c 

6. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India ; Part I, Vol. IX, p.' 637. 

7. Stein, Rafatanmgbti, Vol. -II, p. 432. • 
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-rto Stein the name is traditionally derived from Skri (Sanskrit) 
Dvigarta. But this term is nowhere found in historical 
-texts and has probably been concocted in analogy of the ancient 
name Trigarta. The original name seems to be Durgarta. 

Both. Grierson and Stein have clearly defined the geophy¬ 
sical and political boundaries: 

“Of the political organisation of the hill territories between 
Vallapura in the south-east, Rajpuri in the south-west, 
the Hindu inhabitants of this tract, including Ballavar, 
call themselves Dogras and their country Duggar.” 

•Grierson had analysed the boundaries in a more detailed 
manner and his conclusions are more sound in character than 
-that of Dr. Stein. 

“The Dogra or Dogri dialect of Punjabi takes its name 
from Dogra or Duggar. This portion of Jammu State had to 
its north the hill country of Jammu separating it from Kashmir 
in which a variety of dialects such as Rambani and Pogali 
intermediate between Dogri and Kashmiri are spoken. These 
'dialects in many respects resemble Dogra. In the hills of 
north-east of Jammu lies Bhadarwah, the language of which 
is Bhadarwahi—a form of Pahari. To the east of Jammu 
lies State of Chamba. The main language of Chamba, 
•Chamedi, is also a form of Pahari but a mixed form called 
Bhateali is spoken in the west of the state of Jammu. South 
of Jammu lies Punjab districts of Sialkot and Gurdaspur, the 
.main language of which is Punjabi. South-east of Jammu 
lies the District of Kangra. Here the dialect of Punjabi is 
spoken which is closely allied to Dogri. Not far from Jammu 
city runs the river Chenab beyond which lies Nowshehra 
• country. Dogra country extends a few miles beyond Chenab. 

But the name of this region in ancient scriptures and epics, 
as discussed by Dr. Ved Kumari in her paper "Dogra Land in 
. ancient Sanskrit Literature” referring to Mahabharat that 
the name of the country as Durgal. But she herself doubts 
the validity of this term as not sound on the basis of geogra¬ 
phical and chronological evidences. She has-referred to Raj 
Shekhar’s Kavya Mimansa in support of her contentions 
stating that ancient India was divided into five regions 
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Madhya Prachya, Udeechaya, Uttrapath, Paracharya, Dakshin- 
path or Aprant. 

In Puranas Udeechayapath speaks of many communities- 
and a number of them were identical to Dogras. 

Although Ved Kumari has derived the names Durgar and 
Durgal from the ancient Sanskrit literatures yet she hardly 
succeeds to provide a definite identity to this region. Com¬ 
menting upon her theory, Dr. Sidheshwar Verma says 8 that 
the article does not deal with the word Duggar. From time 
to time this region had been changing boundaries but the 
article .with such a vast canvas seems to be of a limited scope 
as something must have been said about Dogra land in Sans¬ 
krit scriptures. If these quotations are not referred to, the 
article is likely to become a catalogue. Toshi® as mentioned' 
by her has a close resemblance with the Tawi. But such theo¬ 
ries can be linguistically accepted only when patterns are 
cited. Moreover, logically, too, no theory can be accepted 
without evidence. 

Judging from the point of view of the criterion of evidence - 
we find that Shri Jagdish Chander Shastri 10 refers to a Saloka: 
‘Dooshit gali Yatra as Durgala.” The verse states that 
Durgal is the land where there are defective throats and a 
survey of the area from Bhadarwah in the east to Chhamb, in 
the west across the river Chenab, will reveal that some people 
of the area are still suffering from goiters (Gillar 11 in local 
language) which is a typical disease of the throat. This 
evidence which is found even in the present time will clearly 
testify that Durgal region as stated in old Sanskrit literature- 
is the Jammu area and the word Duggar is derived from Durgal- 
or Devgiri. 

Keeping all these facts in view I find greater force in the- 
word Devgiri from which Dogri is derived. As already discuss¬ 
ed the whole region of the Himalayas was called Devgiri in the- 

8. Nibandhavali 1965, p. 13. 

9. Toshi, Ibid p, 13. 

10. Jagdish Chander Shastri, “Aryon ka Udgam Sthan tatha Moot' 
Bhasha ,pp. 92-93. (Before partition of > he country this disease was. 
commonly prevalent in Kandi areas of Jammu region.) 

11. Ibid., p. 93. 
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past and the inhabitants of this place were Nagas and Pishachas- 
who would migrate from the Valley of Kashmir to outer hill 
slopes (present Jammu) by rotation. This view has also been 
shared by Smyth. 12 The Nagas at a time were spread over 
whole Himalayan range from Nanga Parbat (in Gilgit) to 
Burma border in the east. The Nagas seem to have moved 
from west (Nanga Parbat owes its name to Nagas) to Nagaland 
in the east. The people of whole belt from Bhadarwah to 
Reasi are great devotees of Nag Devtas. There is an ancient 
temple of Vasuki Nag on the peak of Kaplash 13 and people of 
Reasi, even of Akhnoor across the Chenab river, also worship 

Lord Vasuki Nag. 

Further, the movements of “Kud” and “Phumani two 
famous dances of Jammu region have resemblance to Naga 
dances. “Kud’’ is a nocturnal dance which is performed with 
torch lamps. The character of dance clearly identified that 
this was a Naga dance in the ancient past. Thus we can 
safely conclude that Nagas were the ancient inhabitants o 
Devgiri (Himalayas) spread over the whole range who with the 
passage of time and Aryan influence became Dogras and the 

meagre number of Nagas surviving the stress and strain of the 

history have shrunked in their number and few of them are 
still found in the north-eastern region of India. The Pisha¬ 
chas remained behind to be called as Adivasis, Mlech as 
and other such castes who remained outside the pale of Hin u 
Society. However, it is evident the Nagas had greater affinity 
for influences of Aryan civilization and most of the castes 
absorbed themselves with Aryans while Pishachas remained 
backward and down-trodden for ages together. 

Our conclusion that North-Western Himalaya region border¬ 
ing Nepal was mainly inhabited by Dogras is supported by 

John Beams 1 '* who accepts Nepal and Poonch as two extremes- 

of Pahari dialects, and Dogri as the principal dialect of all 
these areas. The conditions seem to have changed a lot with 
the passage of time when John Beams carried out the research. 

12. Smyth, Reigning Family of Lahore, p. 235 (Referred as Megh). 

13. Vasuki Nag Temple is situated at a height of 15000 ft. on Kap.ash. 

mountain near Bhadarwah, 201 km. south-east of Jammu. 

14. Beams John, Outlines of Indian Philology , p. 11; Mtp, p. 18. 
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:and thus Devgiri must have been the source of all Pahari dia¬ 
lects of which Dogri alone has survived till now while others 
have undergone tremendous changes during the last many 
centuries. According to Baba Farid 15 , word “Duggar” has 
been interpreted to signify a mountain: 

“ Farid inni nikki jini aya thal duggar payan, 

Aj Farid kujda sai ko an thayom.” 

Referring the Duggar in Rajasthan, Grierson has referred 
DONGAR in the context 10 of Rajasthan as under: 

“In Jaipur, the word Duggar means a hill, Dugarwara means 
the language of hill country. Thus Duggar the term for 
hill or hill country (region) has been accepted by Rajasthani 
people also and the language of people may be Dugarwara 
in Rajasthan and Dogri in Jammu region.” 

Whenever we talk of hill or mountain we must keep in mind 
r that Jammu has a difficult terrain to traverse. Its steep rocky 
•slopes, rivulets, narrow passes and stones make the journey 
•difficult through this mountainous regions. Another theory pro¬ 
pounded by Dr. Hari Chander Divakar in his article Durgah 17 , 
he says that while we speak Durgah we are reminded of Diru- 
pati Dungar, Rajasthani Dungar, Marathi Dongar. These are 
all identical words and this word may be Durgah in old scrip¬ 
tures. In Vedas, Durgah in singular form is found only in 
Rigveda. Sevana Bhashyakar has interpreted it as a place 
plunged in miseries. 18 Going through Rigveda we came to know 
-that word Durgah is also found in Sukta 4.82.8. The Rishi of 
this Sukla is Tridasy son of Purkutsa. Rigveda mentions of 
at ,east five contemporaries to Tridasy. First of them was 
Devodas who ruled Panchal country in the north-west of 
'Ganges. A reference to Purushane riyer Chenab is traced in 
the Rigveda and the king of the Durgah country was all power- 

15. Farid. Shakarganj Baba, Fridwani. 

16- Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, Pt. I, p. 363. 

17. Divakar Hariram Chander, Durgah Nihandhvali, Dogri Research 
Institute 1970, Pt. H ( pp . 3.5 
J 8 . Ibid. 
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-, ful. Keeping these facts in view we can have a concept of the 
old Dogra country. Asserting this Dr. Divakar writes the 
people, the land and the king of this region are closely related 
with word Durgah. 

Out of all these derivations, Durgal, Devgiri, Duggar, 
Durgah, Dongar, Durgar and others which came in view, the 

- word Devgiri seems to be the most sound for Duggar because 
all these derivation indicate that Duggar was a difficult terrain 
and this fact still holds good. But the name Devgiri for 
Himalayas tells of extensiveness of this region which with the 
stresses and strains of history has been shrunk to the size of 
Jammu region. Whereas of the two old communities who 
used to migrate to this region, Nagas would come here in 

- winter while Pishachas would face intense heat of plains in 
summer and intense cold of hills in winter. This practice seems 
to have been limited not only to the Valley of Kashmir but to 

- whole of the Himalayan region and its inhabitants were called 
Nagas. Raja Nagsen of Kishtwar, Raja Nagpal of Bhadarwah 
and many other Naga rulers have in the recent seems to come 
in this analogy. It is also a fact that Nagas had a great affinity 
with Aryans and they absorbed themselves in Aryans culture 
with the passage of time while Pishachas remained down-trod- 

• den and backward throughout the ages because of their subju¬ 
gation. This belief of Nagas being ancient inhabitants of this 

' region is further fostered by Lawrence. 19 He says: 

“At first the country (Kashmir) was split into numerous 
little kingdoms called Kutrajas, the remains of which may even 
now be seen, but these little kingdoms began to fight among 

• themselves and those who were worsted called a Rajput from 
Jammu country. So the Kashmiris says, and it is worthy of 
notice, that the neighbouring countries of Jammu and Kashmir 
always play a prominent part in the history of the valley. 

’ Whether Gonanda the first, was the Rajput in question and 
’ whether he lived in b.c. 2448 or b.c. 1400 or b.c. 1260. as affirm- 

• ed by R.C. Dutta are points immaterial to me for Gonanda s 
name is not remembered in the valley. 


19. Lawrence, Valley of Kashmir, pp. 184-85. 
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Kalhana 20 has mentioned Gonanda among ‘fifty-two lost: 
kings’ of the valley. He places him as contemporary of Kaura- 
vas and Pandavas. Omitting the words, ‘‘for Gonanda’s name is 
no longer remembered in the valley,” from Lawrence, we can 
very well deduce that Kutrajas were Naga and Pishacha prin¬ 
cipalities and Gonanda, the first, might have been the first king; 
to rule the valley who migrated from Jammu, the land of,* 
Dogras whatever might have been its name then. 


20. Stein, Rajatarangini 1, 53. 

According to N.D, Nargis (Tareekh Dogra Des , p. 316) Raja 
pharam Karan was father of Gonanda which seems to be • 
incorrect* Firstly Gonandas perxd was much earlier (B.C. 
2448 say or B.C. 1448) while Dharam Karan lived in B.C* 1290 * 
to 1260* Secondly Chronology of 55 rulers of his dynasty is not any¬ 
way supported by Kalhana's Rajataragini. Only two rulers i.c., Go- - 
nanda and Damodara are found in Chronology referred to by Nargis. 
while Yashumati queen and afterward the Chronology differs. 

Hence we have to agree that Gonanda the first, was the first known.- 
King of Kashmir who is connected with Jammu history. 


CHAPTER 


2 


Chronologq of Dogra Rulers 


•Chronology of Jammu rulers dates back to Ramayana period. 
•Although the region has undergone so many territorial changes 
•since then but the dynasty has remained undisturbed. Accord¬ 
ing to Hashraatullah Khan and Nargis, Raghuvansha was an 
important dynasty of Ayodhya and in the fourth generation 
came king Dashratha. The dynasty ruled Ayodhya till Maha- 
bharata time. A king named Brahdbal 1 belonging to this 
■dynasty participated in the Mahabharata war. He supported 
Kauravas and was killed by Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna. 
Later, Sudarshan, a king from this very dynasty ruled Ayodhya. 
Sudarshan had two sons—Agnibaran and Agninagarb. On the 
death of Sudarshan in (b.c. 1600-1560) Agnibaran was enthron¬ 
ed. As a protest against the indifferent nature of his brother, 
Agninagarb left the kingdom and became a seclude. He settled 
on the banks of the Ganges. After some years of secluded 
life, he migrated to the Punjab with a caravan of Sadhus and 

•1. Hashmatullah, Tareekhi—Jammu, pp. 3 and 12. Sankhyamuni Bud ha 
was 33rd generation of Agninagarb, p. 32. 
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reached Kangra (Nagarkote), in the Shivalik hills He was 
known to be Rajrishi due to his saintly qualities. When the 
Raja of Kangra (Nagarkote) came to know, he met him and 
enquired about his whereabouts. When Agninagarb told um 
about his ancestors of Raghuvansha, he ottered the band of 
his daughter and gave him a part of his territory. The 
river Ravi was then a boundary of Nagarkote kingdom 
those days but Agninagarb was not satisfied with this. 
He later crossed Ravi and captured some villages m Kathua 
area and declared himself a sovereign king. After his death, 
his son Bayusharva (b.c. 1530-1500) married the daughter 

of a Rajput chieftain of Parole (Kathua). The princess was 
known as Erwan or Erasvati. Her death in young age grieved 
the king. He commemorated her by founding a city after her 
name Erasvati. Still we find a Samadhi of the queen at Erwan, 
now a small village near Parole in Kathua district. A fair 
is held every year to commemorate the queen on Baisakhi 
day (12-13 April). King Bayusharba extended his boundaries 
to Ujh and left a sovereign state after his death. 

After Bayusharba, his son Parmitra (b.c. 1500-1477) married 
in Rathore dynasty. His son Puran Dev (b.c. 1477-1440) 1 ruled 
the territory. He married the princess of Bilaspur. Later, Khayat 
Josan son of Puran Dev fought successfully several battles in 
Punjab and other parts of India. Raja Agninagarb, (b.c. 
1380-1350) the second was a brave and a valiant king. He 
married two Chandal princesses and a Rathore princess. He 
was bestowed with eighteen sons, who extended his territory 
beyond Jammu Tawi. 

After the death of Raja Agninagarb the second, his son • 
Bahulochan (b.c. 1350-1320) was enthroned. He migrated from 
Erwan and built a fort on the banks of River Tawi aftet his 
name. A city was also founded as the capital of his kingdom. 
The city has been known for ages as Dharnagri 6 . He was a 
warrior and fought a bloody battle with Chandaras, the Raja 
of Sialkot (known as Shalyakot) in ancient times. Bahulochan 
was killed in the battle and his queen Rani Panchali performed'. 

2. Nargis, Tareekhi Dogra Des, p. 49. 

3. Billawaria Kalm Singh, Tareekh-i-Rajgauri—Jammu. 

4. Hashmatullah refers it as Puran Singh, p. 16- 

5. Means a city of hills. 
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Sati to mark the love for the deceased husband. 

Raja Bahulochan died without an issue. His younger 
brother Jambulochan (b.c. 1320-1290) ascended the throne. In 
those days the area beyond Tawi now known as Jammu city 
was a dense green forest and provided an ideal spot for hunting. 
Tradition has it that one day Jambulochan came to this area 
in search of a prey. As he was sitting behind a bush to ambush 
some bird or animal he saw lion and a goat drinking water on 
the same pond. The king thought that this was an ideal place 
of peaceful coexistence and founded a city. Jambu after his- 
name. He also built his palace in the city. Raja Jambulochan 
married the daughter of Raja of Shalyakot (Sialkot) who gave 
birth to Purankaran who shifted his capital from Bahu to 
Jammu. Thus, Purankaran can be termed as the first king of 
Jammu. Raja Purankaran had two sons—Daya Karan and 
Dharam Karan (b.c. 1290-1260). It is said that the Valley of 
Kashmir® during this period was in a chaotic condition and 
Raja Puran Karan was requested by the people of Kashmir to 
relieve them from this anarchy and restore law and order in 
the Valley. Rajatarangini also confirms the account. It is said 
that at first Raja Puran Karan avoided the situation but later 
he sent his son Daya Karan to Kashmir who ultimately restor¬ 
ed law and order in the Valley. He also defeated the neighbour¬ 
ing hill-chiefs and established his rule in the Valley. For the 
later period we find different accounts but according to Maulvi 
Hashmatullah the rule of Daya Karan dynasty in Kashmir re¬ 
mained only for about fifty-five years. 

Raja Shakti Karan (b.c. 1200-1177) a descendant of Raja 
Puran Karan ruled Jammu according to Shastras. The Raja was 
thus known to be “Shastri”. He introduced Dogri 6 7 8 script for the 
first time. Shakti Karan extended his boundaries to Pir Panchal. 
Later, the Jammu region was ruled by a number of Rajas in— 


6 ’ Reference of Dharam Karan could not be traced in Rajatarangini. 

However, we can believe N.D. Nargis who cites Gulabnama. Nargis,. 
Tareekh Dogra Des , p. 52. 

7 ” Nar eis, Three generations after Raja Som Dutt was killed in. 

Mahabharata battle, p. 53. 

& Hashmatullah Khan, Tareekh-i-Jammu, p. 17. 
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■ eluding Shiv Prakash, Shyam Prakash, Jyoti Prakash, Shab 
Prakash, Pokhya Prakash and the region underwent several 
chanaes due to bloody battles fought with the neighbouring 
principalities. Raja Jamprakash extended his rule to Kashmir, 

Sindh and Punjab. . 

Among their descendants, Raja Tej Baran (b.C. 560-530) and 
Raja Bodh Arjun deserve special mention. Raja Tejbaran wor¬ 
shipped at Vaskund and Tawi river. Raja Bodh Arjun (b.c. 
500-460) was a handsome king. It is said that he being a over 

-of art saw a portrait of the princess of Sarandeep and he fell 

in love with her. The Raja entrusted his administration to his 
ministers and reached Sarandeep after a long and arduous 
journey. Raja of Sarandeep was furious on knowing his 
arrival but he was checked from taking any action by his 
queen. On facing the Raja Bodh Arjun the princess announ¬ 
ced her decision to marry him. . 

The chain of Dogra rulers further descends to Raja Sarbhala- 
■ dhar (765-801) who lived in seventh century, a.d. According to 
a Hindu scripture he died in 616 after ruling for 50 years which 
seems incorrect. He was a religious minded ruler 9 and was a 
•great devotee of Sadhus and saints. According to Narg-.s, Peer 
Roshan Shah Vali 10 , a saint marching from Arab reached Jammu 
and prophesied that Sarbhaladhar will have to soon face 
Mohammadan invaders but that he will come out unharmed 
and unhurt. On the death of the Peer, the Raja built a tomb 
•for him. 

In a.d. 975, Nasaraddin Subaktgin invaded Punjab with 
.a huge army and Raja Jaipal gave him a tough fight. Raja 
.Bhuj Dev (a.d. 965-75) of Jammu entrusted his reign to 
his son Avtar Dev and joined the battle-field with a huge 
contingent of Dogras. After a bloody battle, Dogras forced 
the invaders to raise the white flag. Raja Bhuj Dev was killed 


• 9 . The date of Roshan Shah Vali seems to be incorrect. Mr. N.D. 
Nargis has given his period as 579 A.D. which does not withstand 
the logic. Chronologists have placed him in 15th century which is 
also incorrect. His period reveals to be around 1000 A.D. 

10 Hashmatullah places his period (865-80) which is some how believeable. 

;11 ' since he was tall and statured man, he was known to be Naugaza 
(9 yards). His tomb still stands on the Gumat Gate in the heart 
of the city of Jammu. Raja Ranbir Singh in nineteenth 
century made a puce structure and handed it over to Mohammadan 
Mujavars. 
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:in the battle-field 12 . This created a close relationship between 
Punjab and Jammu and Raja Jaipal began to treat Avtar 
Dev as his son. When in 1000 A.D. Mahmood Ghaznavi 
•invaded India, through Punjab, Raja Jaipal offered him a tough 
resistance. Raja Avtar Dev sent his younger brother Prahlad 
Dev to join Raja Jaipal. After a bloody battle the defeat 
of Raja Jaipal, cleared the way for Mahmood Ghaznavi to 
go ahead for the conquest of India later. Raja Anangpal, 
son of Raja Jaipal stayed in Jammu for a long time. He gave 
his sister in marriage to Raja Avtar Dev. She gave birth to a 
son Jasdev. 

Avtar Dev died in 1019 and Jasdev ascended the throne. 
He founded a city on the bank of river Ujh and named it 
Jasrota. The location of city was quite identical to Jammu. 
He handed over the kingdom of Jasrota to his uncle 
Karandev. According to Hindu Chronicle, Raja Bajjarla 
Dhar from the dynasty of Raja Sarbhaldhar founded Venerh 
town in north-east of Jammu (now-a-days known Ramkote). 
Raja Bhujdev’s eldest son Karandev extended his rule to Surinsar 
and established a kingdom ofBabarghar (Babbapur as described 
in Rajatarangini). This place is known as Babore in the modern 
times. One can still find the ruins of old temples, palaces 
and the tanks there. Raja Karan Dev gave this capital the 
new name of Manipur which was later renamed as Mankote 
-by his grandson Manikdev. He built a fort on the banks of 
the Bassantar Nallah and his descendents were known as 
Mankotias. 13 

Raja Vajradev from this dynasty died in 1164 after a long 
rule of 70 years. He had two sons, Brij Dev and Ram Dev. Brij 
Dev married in Chauhan dynasty with Raja Analager’s princess. 
'Both Raja Brij Dev and Ram Dev were dauntless warriors. 
They performed some daring deeds in battles fought by 
Prithviraj Chauhan. When Prithviraj ordered them to conquer 

•12. Pandit Ranjeet, Rajataangini, VII, 580-32 refers king Kirti of Nila- 
pur which according to S. S. Charak (Rise and fall of Dogra King¬ 
dom) is Babapur. 

•13. Later, in 1825, Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Punjab conquered this 
area and handed it over to Raja Suchet Singh who gave it the new 
name of Ramkote. 
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the kingdom of Kangra, they conquered Kangra principality for' 
Prithviraj but the latter entrusted Kangra to Ramdev and 
some territory of this region was also transferred to Raja Brij 
Dev, the ruler of Jammu. Prithviraj honoured Brij Dev with 
the title “Rai-Hameer” and he was later known as Raja 
Hameer or Hameer Roy and this place was known as Hamirpur 11 . 
Later, Hameer Roy had strained relations with Prithviraj 
Chauhan even though he had given his daughter in marriage to 
Prithviraj Chauhan. 

When Mohammad Ghouri invaded India for the second 
time Hameer Roy sided with him and fought against Prithvi¬ 
raj Chauhan but was killed by Raja Pander, his sworn enemy. 
After Prithviraj’s death Raja Narsingh Dev of Jammu captured 
a huge territory of Punjab. He died in 1257 A.D. and his 
son Arjuna Dev took the reign. His grandson Maldev was a 
tall and powerful Raja who sat on the throne in 1357. He 
subjugated all hill states and dismantled the fort of Pathankot 15 
and built a baradari in his palaces at Jammu. He carried 
a huge stone from Tawi and placed it in the heart of the city. 
The locality is still known as Kalijani 10 (Black stone). The 
baradari at purani Mandi is still known as Raithara or the 
seat of royalty. In 1398, when Timur invaded India, the hill 
states joined to defend the country. Maldev was killed in 
Kangra while fighting against Timur. 17 Folk singers, however, 
give contradictory accounts saying that Jammu remained. 


14. A town at present in Himachal Pradesh. 

15. According to Kahn Singh Billawaria, the material was obtained from 
Nurpur palace. 

16. A lane in Jammu City. Stone is still lying there. 

17. Referring to Malfoozat-Timuri ( Eliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 467-72 ). Mr. Sukhdev Singh Charak in his book Rise and fall of 
Jammu Kingdom (pp. 12-15) suggests that Raja Maldev might have 
embraced Islam to save his life. His contention is not sound for 
the reason that if he would have adopted Islam then the history would 
have taken a different course. Secondly, Malfoozat identifies the 
reign not the Raja (Maldev) who was killed while fighting in Kangra. 
Thus it is correct to conclude that Maldev had died while fighting, 
at Kangra and the Raja who took to Islam was not Maldev but 
one of his caretakers. Who was he ? The question needs further 
investigation. 
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under Maldev Historical accounts say that Jammu was lost 
m the battle. However, Raja Maldev was the first king to devote 
his attention fully to the public welfare and established peace 
and stability. Population of Jammu expanded three-fold 
dunng his reign. This was a golden period of the Dogra 
history m respect of socio-economic progress. 

Most of the area of Jammu region fell under Mohammedan, 
rulers of Kashmir during 1354-78 when Shabab-ud-Din who 
ruled the valley conquered the areas of Jammu and Kishtwar 

.* UI £ aI succeeded on the t^one as Qutb-ud-Din 
in 137 j- 78. He was a cruel king and at the instance of his 
queen he externed his two sons Hasan Khan and Ali Khan 
who took refuge in Delhi but in his old age the king began 
to realise his mistakes and called back his sons. It is said when 
the two brothers reached Jammu, they heard the sad news of 
the Sultan s death. Later Hasan Khan succeeded on the throne 
we do not find this account anywhere in the histories of 
Jammu region. Neither do we find this account anywhere else 
in histones of neighbouring principalities of Kishtwar, Rajouri 
andloonch. Thus we can come to the conclusion, the whole 
01 the region was not conquered by the Mohammedan rulers 
out a part of this region might have been under their control 
After Maldev, his son Hamirdev 1410-1437 got the throne 

of e th? 9 o a l & nT king and Akbar rec °gnised him as the head 
otthe2_ hill principalities of this reign. Akbar bestowed 

on him a robe °f honour. He tried to crush Sheikh Khokhar 
e e cader and his brother Bhim Dev defeated the Sheikh 
According to Tareekh-i-Farishta Khokhar’s brother Jeerath 
went underground. 

Raja Ajaib Dev got the throne in (1436-1459) and his 
rother Hasildev was his Prime Minister. Ajaib Dev was a 
warrior and he conquered large territories to extend his bound- 
anes. With the support of Sultan Hasan he extended his terri¬ 
fies up to the district of Gujrat (now in West Pakistan), 
ccording to Tareekh-i-Farishta he fought a bloody battle with- 

Shltt™ Governor of Lahore and annexed the fort of 
aiKot. During this period Baba Jittoo led a peasants’ revolt 

18 ' ^ab^uikl"i. ekh D ° gra ° eS (I967) ’ P - 67 ‘ Hesives itssource ^ 
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during the same period to fight out feudal heirarchy. 

This era is also marked by the presence of two sa nls Sadhu 
Garib Nath Jogi and Muslim saint Pir Mitha-°. P.r M.tha 
(The sweet peer ) as he was popularly known (real name Syed 
Abdul Rehman) worshipped in vhe heart of Jammu city near 
Mastgarh and Garib Nath worshipped in a cave in the outskirts 
of Jammu city on the bank of the river Tawi. Both of them were 

hl8 Ajaib De^S'in 1459. His successor Bairam Dev was 
hardly seventeen those days. The administration was run under 
the Guardianship of Hasildev who was also the Prime Minister 
Bairam Dev was a handsome youngman and Ibrahim 1 ^ 
Sultan of Delhi wanted to see him, so he called him there. He 
sent his contingent of 125 soldiers to escort Bairam Dev. It is 
said that Ibrahim Lodhi wanted to influence him and asked tor 
a ‘relation’ with Bairam Dev. Kahn Singh Billawaria the Dogra 
Chronicler has explained this “relation” as the marriage of his 
daughter to Bairam Dev 21 provided he took to Islam. But his 
uncle and guardian Hasildev rescued him and sent him to 
Jammu. Hasildev was given punishment in Delhi and was 
skinned off alive. Bairam Dev bestowed a big estate on him. 

In 1725 Raja Ranjit Dev, son of Dhrub Dev got the throne 
of Jammu. He was valliant, intelligent and far-sighted. After 
a brief spell of his rule he became victim of an intrigue of the 
Mughal Governor. Nawab of Lahore called him and ordered him 
to lead an attack on South India for Mughal’s Empire. The Raja 


\ 9. He was a br .nman who migrated to Shama Chak area and cultivated 
comple' - .y barran land full of snakes and ploughed it to get a record 
burr ,er harvest. On seeing such a record harvest the landlords 
Vjhta Brij Mai and Beer Singh began to bungle. When they did 
not agree to Jittoo’s share, he committed suicide on the heap of 
corn. It is said that Jittoolbegan to disturb Raja Ajaibdev in the 
sleep, thus he built his samadhi at Shammachak in 1458. Baba 
Jittoo still holds a place of love and affection among the farming 
communities of the area. He was the inspiring force behind the 
land Reforms introduced in 1950 in J&K which aimed at Transferring 
land to the tiller. 

20. The Pir Mitha is commemorated by a street after his name and a 
Shivalingam has been installed in a temple Peer Khoh (the cave of Pir) 
in memory of Garib Nath. A fair is held there every year on Shivaratri. 

21 Billawaria, Kahn Singh, Tareekh-i-Rajgan-i.Jammu, p. 64. 
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expressed his inability and sought some time for preparations. 
But the Governor of Lahore took it as insubordination and de¬ 
tained him at Lahore and sent a huge army for annexing Jammu. 
In the absence of Ranjitdev Jammu was being ruled over by 
his brother Ghansardev and Dhrubdev. They gave Mughal 
army a tough fight and compelled them to retreat. When 
the information of defeat reached Lahore the Governor 
himself led a huge army to attack Jammu but lost the 
battle and Jammu remained under Ghansardev and 
Dhrubdev. A large amount of ammunition was captured by 
the Dogra warriors. In addition most of the territory of Raja 
Ugradev (the ruler of Bahu) supporter of the Governor was also 
captured by the Jammu ruler, 22 

Meanwhile, a conference of the rulers of the Jammu 
region was convened and it was resolved to try for liberation 
of Ranjitdev. For this purpose, Ghansardev and Suratdev 
reached Rajouri to narrate their story to Raja of Rajouri and 
to rebel against the Mughal Governor of Lahore. Similarly, 
Rattandev, a Dogra general canvassed the support from Samba, 
Jasrota, Bhadu and Billawar. Meanwhile, Raja Ugradev 
finding the Jammu throne vacant, attacked and captured 
Jammu and began to rule Bahu and Jammu simultaneously. 
Thus they approached the Lahore Governor and requested him 
for release of Ranjitdev and restoration of Jammu rule to him. 
They pleaded that according to Mughal Pattas by Akbar 
Jammu and Bahu had been recognised as separate principalities. 

On his release, Ranjitdev encamped at Miran Sahib and 
visited Jammu secretly. He concluded it was fruitless to attack 
Jammu with a small army. Thus, he shifted to Bomhag a hilly 
terrain of Udhampur district. It is said that an old lady of 
village Parind impressed him with a touching song to organise 
a peoples’ army. One offered the services of her nine sons to 
start the work. As he toured the areas, people all over joined 
the army. Meanwhile, his two brothers Ghansardev and 
Suratdev also traced him and joined the army. He attacked 
Bahu with an army of a thousand youngmen and defeated Raja 
Ugradev who fled to Lahore afterwards. Bahu was offered to 
Raja Ghansardev but later by an intervention of Governor of 

22. Bahu principality had attained separate identity by then. 
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Lahore, the region of Bahu was restored to Ugradev and huge 
estate was assigned to Ghansardev in Udhampur district 
at Bhahval. Ranjitdev 23 extended his rule to far off areas 
in the hills and got the title of Maharaja. 

Thus during the several phases of his rule, Raja Ranjit 
Dev reigned from 1725 to 1780. This was an era of prosperity 
and accelerated socio-economic growth while Punjab and 
other areas were in the grip of anarchy and misrule. He 
became suzerain of all the twenty-two principalities of Jammu. 
He was a man of secular values. A mosque at Mastgarh in 
the heart of the city was got built by him. It is said that 
when the Muslims were offering prayers, the Raja used to stand 
by them. It is also claimed by certain historians that when 
the call for morning prayers, i.e. (Azan) were considered to be 
an offence in other parts particularly Punjab, Raja Ranjitdev 
patronised Hindus and Muslims alike. George Forster relates, 
once some Hindus complained the Raja that wells are being 
polluted by Mohammedans so they should be directed to use 
water from the river only. But Raja Ranjitdev 21 rejected the 
complaint saying that it was pure object and could not become 
impure by the touch of a Muslim. A Mohammedan locality 
known as Mughalpura (Mohalla Afghana) to this day, 
reminds us of his secular ideals. Ranjitdev also introduced 
certain social reforms during his reign. 

He imposed a ban of Satl (immolation of the wife on the 
pyre of his husband). The Raja issued directions that his 
queens should not perform Sati on his death. He also imposed 
a ban of female infanticide prevailing among the Rajput 
families. Ranjitdev set an example by bringing up his own 
daughters and marrying them with the Rajas of Basohli and 
Nurpur. The Raja also dealt severely with the women involved 
in black magic. The rite Puara or “Para” 25 was done by 
hanging, head downwards, with a tree in protest against the 
king if he would not hear a complaint. It was also a custom 
that if one failed to achieve justice he would commit suicide 

23. As referred to by N. D. Nargis, Tareekh Dogra Des , (1967), p. 68. 

24. Forster George, Journey from Bengal to England , Vcl. 1, p. 284. 

25. Puara was a sort protest against injustice the aggrieved generally 
hanged himself or committed suicide by stabbing in the stomach. 
One suth vict.m was Baba Jittoo. 
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by stabbing in the stomach. 

He had a great regard and affection for the scholars. 
Pandit Dutt 2 ® of Bhadu was a great scholar and poet of his 
court. He was an eminent Dogri poet who did a Hindi trans¬ 
lation of Varun Parba of Mahabharata in 1761. The secular 
outlook of Raja Ranjitdev attracted a large number of outside 
traders of Jammu. Princep 27 writes that this was a most 
prosperous time for this region because it enjoyed peace and 
stability. Many of the businessmen from Punjab had migrated 
to Jammu due to disturbance and anarchy in Punjab and 
Ranjitdev ensured their safety in the city. According to Fors¬ 
ter, cash facilities were available to the traders in Jammu in 
the form of ‘'Hundis”. 

A struggle for succession to the throne started in 1774 
in the very lifetime of Ranjitdev. His eldest son Raja Brij 
Raj Dev waged a war against his brother, Dalil Dev. A fierce 
battle was fought on the bank of the river Basantr near Samba. 
After many stresses and strains Brijraj Dev lost the battle and 
Dogra soldiers chased away the invaders to Zaffarwal in Sialkot 
district. Ranjit Dev died in 1781 and Brij Raj Dev being his 
heir ascended the throne. Still a struggle continued between 
Brijraj Dev and his brother Dalil Dev. This contributed a great 
deal towards the decline of Dogra power which had dominated 
the 22 principalities of Jammu region. Later Dalil Dev was 
killed by Mian Mota, elder brother of Zorawar Singh, the grand¬ 
father of Gulab Singh. 

Brijraj Dev was a weak ruler and Khalsa Darbar of Lahore 
began to interfere in the affairs of Jammu. Mian Mota took 
away all the money in the state exchequer and did not pay the 
necessary share to the Jammu State. As a result of this 
struggle, the rule of Jammu was shrunk to this city only and 
all principalities under it became independent. In 1788 Maha 
Singh Sukarchakiya attacked Jammu with a huge army from 
Punjab and Brijraj Dev was killed in the battle. However 
Jammu was saved by eminent general like Mian Alam Singh 
Akhnoria and Mian Mota. Later Brijraj Dev’s son Raja 
Sampuran Dev, ruled the state for ten years and Mian Mota 
managed the affairs of the State. Mian Mota was an efficient 

26. Nargis, Tareekh Dogra Des, p. 90. 

27. As quoted by N. D. Nargis, Ibid. 
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administrator and he carried the administration successfully. 

Sampuran Dev died in 1798, there was none butJeet: 
Singh 28 son of Dalil Dev to rule the State. He was a weak 
ruler and of unsound health but his queen Rani Bandral was 
an intelligent lady, so, she took the responsibility of Government: 
on her shoulders. Mian Mota being the murderer of Dalil Dev, 
her father-in-law went into the background. Thus Mian Mota 
losing his hold on Jammu consequently resulted in misrule and 
anarchy. After Mian Mota was killed Jammu came directly under 
the Sikh rule. Gulab Singh, meanwhile, had entered the service 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and rendered such distinguished service 
that Maharaja conferred on him the principality of Jammu with 
the hereditary title of Raja. On June 16, 1822, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh gave him the -traditional Raj Tilak at Jiapota on the 
banks of Chenab at Akhnoor. During first year of his reign 
Raja Gulab Singh concentrated his might to consolidate his rule 
upto Pirpanjal. Meanwhile he also conducted certain battles 
for Sikhs against some rebels from Jammu. After the death of' 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1839, 29 anarchy and misrule started 
in Punjab. Ranjit Singh’s son Kharak Singh did not prove an 
able administrator and lost his time in sports, drinking and 
other wasteful pleasures. After a brief illness Kharak Singh 
died in November 1840 and a supervisory council was set up- 
under Rani Chand Kaur to manage the affairs of the adminis¬ 
tration. Meanwhile, the Sikhs had to fight a battle with 
British which they lost. Later under the treaty of Amritsar 30 , 
Kashmir Valley and some areas of Himachal Pradesh were - 
ceded to the East India Company as indemnity. The British,, 
however, did not want to retain these areas on political 
grounds. Moreover, Gulab Singh was already the ruler of the 

28. Jeet Singh was forced to step down in favour of Gulab Singh under* 
pressure from Sikhs in 1822. 

29. Text of the treaties , Appendix-A. 

3°. Igne, Raja Gulab Singh with the influence of Raja Dhian Singh, his 
brother got transferred parganas of Banihal and Maru Rurdwan- 
of Kashmir Valley to Jammu in 1833 long before the establishment 
of Jammu and Kashmir State. However they were transferred 
0 , 3 or< ler of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. As soon as Janwnm 

and Kashmir State came into existence in 1846 these two parganas- 
were merged with Jammu Province. 
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area from Ravi to Pirpanjal. So they made a separate- 
treaty with Raja Gulab Singh for the transfer of these areas in 
lieu of Rs. 75 lakhs. Actually, the treaty also conferred on the 
Maharaja, some areas of modern Himachal Pradesh but Gulab 
Singh, later, exchanged these with other areas continuous to 
Jammu Province. Thus, the whole of Jammu and Kashmir 
State came under the Dogra rule. The Dogras extended their 
boundaries upto Western Tibet. Zorawar Singh led these 
difficult and hard campaigns and was ultimately killed in Tibet. 
Gulab Singh in order to save the people from famine set up 
paddy stores and appointed four collectors having 36 kardars 
under them. He organized his financial structure on a firm 
footing and set up a regular office for this purpose. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh was a secular minded king and there 
was complete freedom of worship. He reorganised shawl 
industry in the Valley of Kashmir. He introduced a new law 
providing relief to the workers and rationalising the system of 
taxation. This was a major step towards the welfare of the 
people. 

Gulab Singh had to face difficult and intricate problems of 
big landed estates. According to an information there were 
nearly 3115 land-holdings and most of them were without 
proper authority. Maharaja confiscated all the unauthorised 
holdings without caring for the opposition. Mr. Taylor 31 who 
held an enquiry wrote that his treatment towards people of 
Jammu was based on logic and was rational in approach. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh also felt that bonded labour under 
the Government was much in vogue and people were facing: 
great hardships. He appointed an officer to change this system. 
He was entrusted with the task to look into the welfare of such- 
people and payment of one half Khirwar of rice daily from* 
the Government godowns was made obligatory for t them. He- 
also paid due attention towards realisation of revenue. 

After a long era of battles and struggles, Maharaja Gulab 
Singh devoted his attention towards welfare of his army. He- 
evolved a code of conduct for his army officers, put all the 
forts in proper repairs. He introduced Sanskrit words of 
command instead of English for army, and gave Hindu names. 

31. Pannikar, Founding of Kashmir State . 
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to his regiments, viz., as Goverdhan, Raghunath, Lachman etc. 

In 1851, there was an uprising in Chilas and after a great 
•struggle and difficulties of hunger, famine and disease, the 
Dogra army was able to capture the fort of Chilas. Afterwards, 
there was an uprising in Gilgit also. The difficult and hazardous 
terrain of Gilgit made it hard for Dogra army to suppress the 
revolt. But the sacrifice of a Gorkha woman made the way 
easy for them whose dependents were suitably rewarded with 
pension by the Maharaja. 

In 1856 Maharaja Gulab Singh handed over the reins of 
administration to his son, Ranbir Singh and himself shifted to 
Srinagar as the Governor of Kashmir. Gulab Singh introduced 
his own currency, ‘Chilki Rupee’ 32 equal to ten annas of British 
rupee. According to his system of justice everybody could 
approach him with a ‘Nazrana’ of rupee one. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh died in August, 1857 when Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh had already taken over the reins of the Govern¬ 
ment. After one year of his rule a plot 33 was hatched to murder 
Ranbir Singh. But as soon as the plot was discovered, the 
accused were severely dealt with. 

In 1860 Maharaja Ranbir Singh sent a fresh army under Col. 
Devi Singh Narainia to conquer Gilgit. It was a coincidence 
that the rebel leader died his natural death and made the task 
of the Dogra army, to recapture Gilgit in 1860, easier. Rajas 
of Yasin, Chitral, Hunza, Nagar and Darel refused to pay the 
annual tributes to the Maharaja and defeated the Dogra 
authority but soon .a deployment was sent there and petty Rajas 
fled away. In 1870, Royal Society of Geography London sent 
Lt. George Hayward to collect information about the Pamirs 
but he was killed by people of Yaseen and the Raja of Yaseen 
then declared himself independent. In 1884, the British Govt, 
deputed an officer on special duty to Hunza. This mission 
was provided with all facilities. 

Soon after taking the reins of the Government Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh made a concerted effort to reorganise his army. 
His army comprised 42 platoons with a total strength of 
60 thousand. He made rules for daily parade and got all the 

32. Before Gulab Singh Hari Singh rupaiya was in circulation in Kashmir 

Valley valuing 10 anna as British Rupee. 

33. Kahn Singh Billawaria, Tareekh-i-Rojgan-i-Jammu, p. 70. 
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commands translated into Sanskrit. For instance present arms 
into ‘Vande Yantram’, ‘shoulder arms’ into ‘Skande Yantram’. 

In addition, cantonments were set up at Jammu, Jasrota, 
Udhampur, Rajouri, Kotli, Sringar, Muzaffarabad.Hunza, Gilgit 
and Askardu. 

This era was particularly of great significance as an era of 
renaissance. Maharaja Ranbir Singh introduced a number of 
measures to further the process of education in the State. 
When the Punjab University was started, the Maharaja con¬ 
tributed sixty-five thousand rupees out of a total reserve of one 
lakh. He was declared as the first fellow of the Punjab 
University in the Act of incorporation. It was during his reign 
that the first printing press, Vidya Vilas Press, 31 was set up in 
Jammu in 1860. He also set up a separate department for 
arranging translation of books on all subjects so that school 
textbooks could be made available. Maharaja started a 
number of schools in all parts of the State. In a High School 
at Jammu, the lessons were arranged in English, Shastri, Law, 
Ayurveda, Unani medicine in Dogri and Persian. According 
to official records, Ranbir College of Jammu had 400 students 
' on rolls while in Srinagar 30 there were 450 students. Educa¬ 
tion in Sanskrit and Hindi was arranged in the Raghunath 
Pathshala. The students were provided with free boarding and 
lodging facilities. In addition, a huge pathshala was set up at 
Uttarbani, near Purmandal. 

According to Fredric Drew, Persian was the official lan¬ 
guage and Dogri, Kashmiri and Tibetan 36 were in vogue in 
three regions of the State. Maharaja Ranbir Singh felt that 
old Takri script for Dogri was incomprehensible and needed 
some modification. He, therefore, ordered the modern Dogri 
■script on Devnagri lines and made Dogri one of the official 
languages. According to Kahn Singh Billawaria, the know¬ 
ledge of Dogri was obligatory for every Government servant , 
and he who failed to fulfil this condition had to lose 10 per cent 
of his pay. 

34. B.P. Sharma, Tribune , August, 1953. 

35. Drew Fredric, Jammu and Kashmir Territories , p. 476.' 

36. Ibid, / 
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Maharaja Ranbir Singh set up 19 different level courts and 
evolved a penal code known after him as the Ranbir Dand 
Vidhi. He also introduced a code for Devvani court. Stamp • 
duty and registration fees were also introduced. Ranbir Singh 
built roads and constructed shelters. Food supply and other 
facilities were arranged at every step. He introduced telegraph 
system in the State and telegrams were transmitted in Persian 
script. He set up orchards, Maktibs, Pathshalas and also set 
up new factories to boost industrial development in the State. 

A department for settlement of landholdings and revenue 
records was created during his regime. For the first time 
wazarats (now known as districts) were set up at Jammu, 
Jasrota (now Kathua), Ramnagar, Udhampur, Reasi, Naushera 
and Manawar in Jammu province and Srinagar, Anantnag,. 
Shopian, Pattan, Kambij and Muzaffarabad in Kashmir pro¬ 
vince. Maharaja issued an order to exempting farmers from 
tanki. 3 ' Maharaja Ranbir Singh devoted due attention towards 
development of trade and commerce. The taxes introduced by 
Aurangzeb since 1688 were in vogue in this area, too. Ranbir® 
Singh abolished all these taxes with a single stroke of the pen 
In addition the Maharaja removed the tax on shawls manu¬ 
factured in Kashmir. This tax known as “Dag-i-shawl” 38 was 
levied since Pathan era. He also introduced certain measures < 
to relieve weavers of hardships. 

In 1870, Maharaja Ranbir Singh signed a treaty 39 with the 
Britishers aimed at extension of trade link with Central Asia. 
He exempted from payment of taxes the goods exported to 
Central Asia. In exchange the Britishers exempted some goods - 
from payment of taxes. With a view to implementing the 
orders of late Maharaja Gulab Singh he set up a trust known 
as Dharmarth aimed at propagation of Hinduism within and - 
outside the state. He also started a translation bureau for 
translating rare Persian books into Sanskrit and vice 
versa. 

37. A tax. 

38. Moorcroft, M.S., RVRD, p. 68. 

In 1875, the stamp duty (Dag-i-Shawl) was one pice every rupee-* 

It was further increased in 1823 to 27 per cent. 

39. See Appendix-A. 
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Ranbir Singh set up a network of 39 medical 10 aid centres 
where medicines were provided free of cost. He also started 
provision for treated water and a canal for irrigation known 
after him as Ranbir canal. 

He set up an efficient postal system throughout the State. 
Between Jammu and Srinagar there were 129 stages for postal 
runners and the mail was delivered in 25 to 30 hours. Maha¬ 
raja Ranbir Singh got the Jammu Suchetgarh road constructed 
within a record period of twenty days at an estimated cost of 
thirty thousand rupees. In 1876 work on construction of road 
from Jammu to Srinagar was started. The work was entrusted 
to Revenue officers who completed the construction of the road 
in record time. 

After the death of Ranbir Singh in 1885, his son Partap 
Singh ascended the throne. Born in 1850, he got his initial 
•schooling in Persian, Sanskrit and Dogri and later took over 
as Judge of the High Court of Jammu and Kashmir State. This 
provided him an ample experience of administration and 
judiciary. He reigned for 40 years and introduced a number 
of reforms in the State. Maharaja was a patron of drama, 
theatre and cricket. Partap Singh was a broad-minded and a 
sublime man. He was an orthodox Hindu with a simple saintly 
habits. “During his rule Russian had dominated the whole of 
the Asian continent and the British Empire was greatly alarmed 
of Russian advance near Kashmir borders. They wanted an inter¬ 
vention in Kashmir whereas there was no provision for posting a 
Resident. After Amritsar Treaty the Maharaja was pressurised 
.and a Resident' 11 was posted in the State. The British began to 
.gain their influence gradually and he was compelled to hand 
•over his powers to a council later in 1905. Lord Curzon later 
restored full authority to the Maharaja and the Council was 
-abolished but a condition was imposed for Prime Minister, 


■40. Ranbir College was renamed after visit of Prince of Wales to Prince 
of Wales College. Which was later renamed in 1950 to Govt- Gandhi 
Memorial College. In 1954 it was bifurcated as Science and Arls 
College. Now G.G.M. Arts College is known as Maulana Azad 
Memorial College. 

•41. The first Resident was appointed in 1905 and Residence was wound 
up in 1925 and was shifted to Sialkot. 
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Revenue Minister, Home Minister and some other urgent 
matters to be subjected to consultation with the British. At 
last he was given a free hand after the first War because the 
Maharaja had done them a great service. 

The period was of great significance as the Maharaja had 
furthered the process of reforms in the State. Before the reign 
of Maharaja Partap Singh the Government used to realise three- 
fourth of the produce as land revenue and the agencies compri- 
ing Agent, Sazawal, Shakdar, Kardar would realise this revenue 
ruthlessly. Partap Singh accepted a fourteen-year Land settle¬ 
ment system envisaging hereditary right of tenancy and revenue 
could be paid in cash according to fertility of land. By an 
order the Maharaja stopped the practice of bonded labour 
which prevailed particularly in Jammu. Jhelum Valley road 
connecting Rawalpindi with Kohala Uri and Baramulla was ^ 
completed in 1890. In 1913, the Goverment took up the cons¬ 
truction of Banihal Cart Road. In 1916, Tongas and bullock carts 
began to ply on the road. It was a private road of Maharaja till 
1922 and a permit was required to ply on this road, but in 
1922 it was thrown open for general public. In 1890, Jammu 
Sialkot road was completed, this increased the tourist influx 
in Jammu, and Post and Telegraph system was improved. 

Municipalities 12 were set up in Jammu and Srinagar and Medi¬ 
cal Aid Centres were opened to provide facilities to the general 
public. Dredging was taken up to control the floods and flood ; 
channels were also constructed for this purpose. The Depart¬ 
ment of Food Control was started in 1918 and godowns were 
constructed in Jammu and Kashmir. In Jammu and Srinagar 
cities the supply of electric power was also arranged, a net¬ 
work of Primary, Middle and High schools and a College was set 
up in the state. Silk 'factories were set up in Jammu and 
Kashmir and separate Deparment of Agriculture also came into 
existence. 

In 1889 Urdu was adopted as the official language of the State 
and this resulted in a large scale employment of non-state subject. 


42 Narfiis Tareekh Dogra Des, Municipalities were set up in 1913 the - 

' elected’ bodies could bring 8 members in Srinagar and 6 in Jammu. - 
Later the number was increased to 24 and 18 respectively. In 1921. 

they were allowed to elect Vice President. 
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At last the Maharaja issued an order to the effect that State 
Subjects will be preferred in the Government Service. 

Maharaja Partap Singh died in 1925. He was known for 
his justice and diplomatic approach. Even when he was practi¬ 
cally “deposed” by the Britishers he managed a come back to 
his absolute authority through his quality of statesmanship. 

Maharaja Hari Singh, the last ruler of the Dogra dynasty 
ascended the throne in 1925. He was born in 1889. He was 
an exceptionally intelligent and a handsome person. After 
initial schooling he joined Mew College, Ajmer and later in 
Dehradun he was given the army training. In 1915 his uncle, 
Maharaja Partap Singh appointed him as the Commander-in 
Chief of the Armed Forces. As a member of the Council he 
had adequate experience of running the affairs of administra¬ 
tion. In March 1926, a gala festival of his succession to the 
throne was held in Jammu. On this occasion, he announced 
that ‘Justice shall be my religion’. In the same year he adopt¬ 
ed a law for compulsory primary education in the State. The 
Maharaja also introduced a law for prohibiting child marriage. 
He also fought a tough battle against untouchability and threw 
open the places of worship and wells for Harijan community 
throughout the State. 

A number of laws were introduced during his regime for the 
benefit of the tillers and he contributed his utmost to ameliorate 
the lot of the peasantry. Steps were also initiated to safeguard 
the rights of the State Subjects. In addition, legal reforms 
were introduced in the State and adequate attention was paid 
on construction of road network in the State. Hospitals were 
set up in Jammu and Kashmir. Aerodromes and cantonments 
were constructed. Special steps were taken for tourists coming 
to the State. An industrial exhibition was a significant incident 
of the era. Besides, archaeological department was also set 
up in the State. A new colony, Karan Nagar, was set up in 
Srinagar during his regime. 

Maharaja Hari Singh was a dauntless statesman who 
strongly advocated for India’s freedom in 1930, at the Round¬ 
table conference held at London. He said: “As Indians are 
loyal to the land of our birth, we should stand as solidly as rest 
of our countrymen for own lands enjoyment, a position of honour 
and equality in the British Commonwealth”. As a sequel to 
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this statement, the Maharaja had to face many difficulties and 
the British looked him with suspicion. 

Ever since the time of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, the labour 
• class was facing great hardships and a big procession was taken 
out in Srinagar by the labourers in April 29, 1885 but they 
were chased away to Khul Haji Rather by the Army. Two 
Muslim organizations—Anjuman Islamia in Jammu and Anju- 
man Nusrut-ul Islam in Kashmir were formed. In addition, 
Dogra Sabha and Sanatan Dharam Partap Sabha also came into 
being. But they limited their scope to religious activities. In 1924, 
■when the Viceroy of India, Lord Hardinge came to Kashmir, 
someyoungmen of Kashmir presented him a memorandum 
demanding proprietary rights for peasantry. Maharaja Hari 
Singh not only rejected the demands but also externed the sig¬ 
natories from the State. In 1930 first political party Youngmen’s 
Muslim Association was set up in the State. In the meanwhile 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah had returned to Srinagar after 
completing his education at Aligarh. He joined service as a 
teacher but soon resigned to throw himself in political acti¬ 
vities. Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg, Ghulam Mohammad 
Sadiq, Maulana Mohammad Syed Masoodi, and Choudhary 
Ghulam Abbas joined him into the struggle against autocracy. 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad was appointed as Salar-i-azam of 
the Organization. Formally the struggle for democratic set up 
for responsible Government was announced on June 21, 1931, 
huge procession demonstrated for release of some prisoners and 
■marched to the Central Jail, Srinagar on July 13, 1931. Police 
resisted the mob but it became out of control. Magistrate ordered 
firing resulting in death of 21 persons. 43 Next day the funeral 
of martyrs was taken out and the city was put under army 
control. Thousands of workers were put behind the bars. The 
Government of India advised a judicial probe into the incidents 
of July 13, but Maharaja ignored this advice. At last a compro¬ 
mise was evolved on August 21, 1931 and the agitation was 
suspended. All India Kashmir Committee at Lahore took the 
charge of the situation. A front for responsible Government in 
Kashmir was set up under Mr. Iqbal and Mirza Mohmood- 
ud-Min, Amir Jamait-i-Ahmediya. The Committee rejected 


-43. Martyrs Day. 
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compromise and Sheikh Abdullah decided to carry on the agita** 
tion. Thousands of workers were arrested and the Prime 
Minister Raja Hari Krishna Kaul promulgated Notification 
L-19 to deal with the situation. The revolutionaries were 
beaten with hunters and firing was opened at several places 44 . 
The British Government intervened at this moment to save the 
situation assuring the fulfilment of demand for religious free¬ 
dom and a British I.C.S. to be appointed as the Prime Minister 
of Kashmir. The Maharaja acceded to the demands. The 
notification L-19 was repealed and the prisoners were set 
free. 

Majalis-i-Ahrar-i-Islam in Punjab also decided to support 
popular movement in Kashmir and red-volunteers were recruit¬ 
ed and sent to Kashmir. Thirty-five thousand volunteers cross¬ 
ed into Jammu and Kashmir and courted arrest. At last the 
British army entered the State on the request of the Maharaja 
and restored law and order. 

Muslim Conference emerged in 1932 and a civil disobe¬ 
dience movement was started in 1932. Consequently a Reform 
•Commission was set up under Mr. Galancy 4a who recommended 
the creation of Praja Sabha envisaging the election on commu¬ 
nity basis. There were to be 21 Muslim members and 12 non- 
Muslims. Of the 21, Muslim Conference captured 19 seats but 
the Assembly had no jurisdiction to go into personal expendi¬ 
ture of the Maharaja and army affairs. The Maharaja had the 
right of making State Laws. In 1939 it proposed to convert the 
Muslim Conference into secular body. The new body included 
personalities like Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, Sardar Budh 
Singh, Mirza Mohd. Afzal Beg, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, 
Kh. Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq, Pandit Jia Lai Kilm, Pandit 
Shyamlal Saraf, and Girdhari Lai Dogra, Muslim Conference 
was converted into all Jammu and Kashmir National Con¬ 
ference and a National demand for a popular Government was 
presented. In 1946 Quit Kashmir agitation was launched and 

•44. Prem Nath Dogra the Wazir Wazarat of Muzaffarbad refused to 
order fire to tackle situation. He was consequently removed by 
Maharaja. Later, he led opposition in State and all India level after 
1947. 

45. Glancy Commission was appended on November 12,1932 under B.J. 
Glancy. (NARGIS, TAREEKH DOGRA DES, p. 754). 
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Maharaja was asked to establish popular government. Indian 
National Congress also supported this demand and Jawahar 
Lai Nehru was arrested at Kohala border. Sheikh Abdullah 
was sentenced for nine years. In 1947 Mahatma Gandhi visited 
Kashmir and advised the Maharaja to win the confidence of 
people. The Prime Minister Mr. R.C. Kak was dismissed and 
replaced by General Janak Singh and later by Mr. Mehr Chand 
Mahajan. Meanwhiles, India won freedom and Maharaja dec¬ 
lared his accession to India following a Pakistani tribal raid. 
Sheikh Abdullah and other political prisoners were set free. 
Mr. G.M. Sadiq returned after externment. The leaders main¬ 
tained communal harmony, law and order. They began to 
fight Pakistani aggression' 16 and Indian army came on the scene 
on the request of the Maharaja backed by the popular leaders 
and the raiders were chased away. Soon there was cease-fire 
between India and Pakistan in Kashmir. In April 1948 the 
first popular Government was set up in the State. 

In 1951, the absolute rule of Maharaja Hari Singh was termi¬ 
nated by the Assembly and his son, (Yuvraj) Karan Singh took 
over as first Sadar-i-Riyasat of the State. Later, he became 
Governor in 1964. Maharaja Hari Singh left for Bombay in 
1951 where he died in 1961. 47 

In 1967, Mr. Karan Singh joined the Union Cabinet as 
Minister for Tourism and Civil Aviation. He fought two elec¬ 
tions from Kathua-Udhampur-Doda constituency and won 
the first election with a record margin of over 2.5 lakhs votes. 
Later Dr. Karan Singh became the Union Minister for Health 
and Family Planning. 

46. Aggressors indulged in mass murder, arson and looting of Hindus 
Muslims and Sikhs. They were advancing to Srinagar and bitter 
fighting went on at Shalateng. Indian Army rushed to the timely help • 
and they were soon chased back. (Hari Singh-Mountbatten corres¬ 
pondence at Appendix B). 

47. NARGIS : TAREEKH DOGRA DES, p, 1038. Maharaja Hari Singh 
signed his will nearly one year before his death. The will envisaged 
that his last rites should be performed according to Vedic traditions 
under Arya Saraaj (D.A.V. College Party) and his ashes should be 
immersed in the sea. Some portion of ashes should be immersed in 
the Tawi at Jammu. 

A Major portion of his money was kept for a College for poor and 
orphans. This College is now running at Nagbani. Rest of the estate 
was to be sold to set up a fund which should be spend on orphans of 
Jammu Province only. 
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Panorama of Earlq fHstorq 


History of this region is hardly found in a chronological 
form. Mr. G. M. Ishrat 1 has rightly remarked that it is a 
malady of Jammu region that we could not find a Kalhan in 
the past who could write about the daring deeds of the heroes 
of this land. Secondly, the region has undergone tremendous 
changes during the last 5,000 years. Even then, it is not 
difficult to trace ancient influences of the epic era and Buddhist 
era in the whole of the region. The influence of Ramayana 
age can be traced in the region as we find that at the time of 
the death of King Dashratha his sons Bharat and Shatrugan 
had gone to their maternal uncle’s house belonging to Yudhajit 
of Kakey Desh. 2 There are numerous theories about the 
origin of the name Jammu which is the name of the whole 
region as well as of the capital city. 

Ishrat G. M., TAREEKH-I-KISHTWAR, p. e (Introduction). 

2- Adhyatam Ramayana 7-82, pp. 56-58 Kakey Desh may be identified. 

as the Middle Mountain region of Himalayas. 
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Jambu is the word which means a sect of Brahmins who 
migrated from Kashmir 3 and settled in the region. Later 
the place came to be known as Jambu marg. A reference of 
the place is found in the following verse of Mahabharata: 4 

Jambumargam Samavishya 
Devish Pitrasevitan 
Ashwamedham mavaproti 
Sarvakam Semamita. 

Which means a pilgrim to Jambumarga, the place of gods 
and saints and ancestors is bestowed with fruits of Ashvamedh 
Yagya and all his wishes are fulfilled. 

This Jambumarga or Jambuparastha has been in ancient 
time a seat of learning and a place of pilgrimage. Although 
no traces of old monuments are found in any of the historical 
references yet in my view the actual place was old Purmandal 
area which is situated on the banks of the sacred river Devak. 
We find so many references regarding Devak in ancient Hindu 
scriptures Encyclopaedia Indica 5 (Hindi Vislnva Kosh), 
however, clearly says that Jambu is the name of a city in 
Kashmir which is the present city of Jammu. It has been 
also supported by the author of Harivansha. 6 He says: 

Jambu Margam Gat rishyami Vahuyham 
Event Sankalpana Noapi Rurdra Loka Mahiyta. 

He, who even thinks of going to Jambu, will bear the 
fruits of all the virtues of life and good deeds. 

During the time of Lord Krishna, there lived a King in 
Kashmir named Gonanda, or Gonarda, said to be the first 
known King of Kashmir. 7 He was killed in a battle at Mathura 


3. Encyclopaedia Medica, Vol. 1II, p. 669. 

4. Mahabharta Vanaperava, 82-40. 

5. Encyclopaedia Indica, Vol. III. 

6. Harvansha Chapter XL1V. 

7. Stein, Rajatarangni, pp. 1-53 (Verses). 
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by Balram for he sided with Jarasandha against Lord Krishna, * 
Jarasandha was defeated and he fledaway. 8 

The chronology of king Gonanda, the first, is important 
for tracing the historical background of Jammu because * 
according to Lawrence 9 : “the Kashmiris say, and it is 
worthy of notice that the neighbouring countries of Kishtwar 
and Jammu always play a prominent part in the history of 
the Valley”. 

Lawrence further states, “At first the country was split into 
little kingdoms known as Kutraj, remains of which can even 
now be seen, but those little kingdoms began to fight among ' 
themselves and those who were worsted called in a Rajput, 
from Jammu country...whether Gonanda, the first, was the 
Rajput in question and whether he lived in b.c. 2448 or 
B.c. 1400 or b.c 1260 as alfirmed by R. C. Dutta are points 
immaterial to me for Gonanda’s name is never remembered in 
the valley”. For a common man this analogy of Lawrence 
that whether Gonanda was the Rajput in question who went * 
to Kashmir to conquer Kutraj or in what age he lived may be - 
immaterial but for a student of the History of Jammu region, 
the points hold utmost importance. This is necessary for two 
reasons, firstly to establish the initial developments of History • 
of Jammu, secondly, what is the chronological order of the 
development. Lawrence has made one point clear that 
Jammu and Kishtwar have always played a prominent role 
in the History of the Valley. Secondly, while giving an account • 
of 52 lost kings of the Valley, Kalhana writes that the lost 
kings were so cruel and ruthless that the poets and historians 
did not think it proper to maintain an account of their rule, 
He goes to the extent of saying that it is against the integrity 
of a poet to write an account of a king who is unworthy of 
this and he who dies without an account dies unsuing. 10 Thus, 
we can safely conclude that these 52 lost kings were either 
“Kutraj” or other kings who were omitted due to their 
maladministration and misrule. And Gonanda, the first, was 
the real ruler of northern India whose kingdom extended from 

8. Ibid . 

9. Lawrence, Water R., Valley and Kashmir , pp. 184-85. 

10. Stein, Rajatrangini , pp. 1-54 (Verses). 
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Jammu to Kailash, the source of Ganges. As regards, the 
chronology of Gonanda, the first, it is variously said, to be 
B.c. 2448, b.c. 1400 or B.c. 1260. But if we go to 
account of the Dogra dynasty, as suggested by Maulvi 
Hashmat-ullah-Khan 11 the founder of the Dogra dynasty 
was Sudarshan, the King of Ayodhya who reigned from 
b.c. 1600 to b.c. 1560 and later a chronology of nearly 
150 Kings is fouud from Sudarshan to Maharaja Hari Singh 
(1925-1951). Only a portion from B.c. 1170 to 1050 remains 
in dark and vague. Keeping in view the beginning of Dogra 
dynasty we can safely come to the conclusion that the dates 
suggested as b.c. 1400 or b.c. 1260 are totally incorrect and 
the correctness of Gonanda’s period as b.c. 2448 can be safely 
accepted. Gonanda was the contemporary of Kaurvas and 
P^ndavas, but his son Damodara was not allowed to participate 
in Mahabharata war for he was taken to be of adolescent age 
and his mother too did not agree to his involvement in war as 
she thought, a battle against Lord Krishna and Pandavas, was 
not free from a risk. 18 

For the later period of about 800 years we do not find 
any authentic account of the history of Jammu or of Dogra 
dynasty. The region seems to have been ruled over by either 
the . Kings of Kashmir or Trigart (Kangra). The prince 
Agnigar, who after falling out with his brother Agnigarba, 
the King of Ayodhya (b.c. 1600-1560) left the kingdom and 
took to renunciation. Later, he was again tempted to worldly 
affairs and moved to Kangra. The Tigarta king, on learning 
about his whereabouts, married his daughter to him and 
bestowed him with the estate on the banks of the river Ravi, 
who later expanded his rule beyond Ravi and captured some 
villages of present Kathua district. 13 

The period in question cannot be said to be totally in the 
dark, but at the same time it is also difficult to establish a 
clear-historical link of the period from this dynasty onward. 
Bahulochan ruled the region during (b.c. 1350 to 1320). He 
was said to have been killed in a battle with Chandrahas the 

11. Hamnsha, Chapter XILV. 

12. Nargis, Nirsingh Dev, Tareekhi Dogra Des , p. 50. 

13. HashmatuIIah, Tareekh-i-Jammu . p. 12. 
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Raja of Shalyokot 11 (Sialkot). As Bahulochaa died without 
an heir, his younger brother Jambulochan ascended the throne. 

It is a common belief that the present city of Jammu was 
founded by Jambulochan. The legend says that Jambulochan 
had come for hunting to the banks of Tawi, he crossed the 
river and advanced. After a long search for a prey, he sat 
down amidst bushes to relax. Meanwhile, he noticed a lion 
and a goat drinking water together at the same pond. 15 He 
was deeply impressed with the spirit of peaceful co-existence 
of a lion and a goat and thought that this being an abode of 
peace was a fit place for his capital. This account may be true 
to the extent that the present city of Jammu was set up by 
Jambulochan. But the name of the Jambunagar or Jambu- 
prastha is identifiable from earlier scriptures. Even in Buddhist 
' literature, we find the name of Jambudwipa but the term is 
said to have been used in a wider context for the whole Asiatic 
Region. For this purpose, we have reason to believe that 
Greek King Manendar 16 of Sakla (b.c. 150) is reported to have 
said that the whole of Jambudwipa is devoid of scholars who 
could satisfy his quest for knowledge. As Jambuprastha had 
been a centre of learning for a long time so it may seem 
reasonable to identify Jambudwipa with Jammu region. 
Manendar’s quest for knowledge was satisfied by a Buddhist 
monk—Nagasena who came from Kanjagala of Middle Hima¬ 
laya belt extends from Udhampur to Kishtwar and this 
Kanjagala can be identified as area of Kishtwar. Mr. G. Ms 
Ishrat 10 has rightly agreed with Dr. Moh-ud-din Hajini, that 
Nagasena belonged to Kishtwar and he travelled to Sakala, 

. (present Sialkote). 

The argument between Manender and Nagasena resulted 
in a treaties called Malindapenha which was later translated 
into Pali and many other languages. The scholars on 
Kashmir history claim that it came from Nagasena and was . 
written in old Kishtwari 17 language having a close resemblance 
with Sanskrit. 

14. Ibid. p. 12. 

15. P.V, Bipat, 2500 Years of Budhism, p. 199. 

16. Isharat G. M., Tareekh-i-Kishtwar, introduction, p. d. 

17 - Isharat G. M., Tareekh-i-Kishtwar, introduction, p. e. 
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Tracing -Buddhist influence on history of Northern India,. 
Sir Francis Younghusband 18 writes: 

“At this time Buddhism was the dominating religion in 
northern India, and perhaps received an additional impulse 
from Greek Kingdoms of Punjab, planted by Alexander, the 
great, as a result of his invasion in b.c. 327. Ashoka has 
organised it on the basis of State religion. He had broken 
through Brahminism and established a friendly intercourse 
with Greek and Egypt and it, is in this connection that the 
introduction of some architecture and sculpture in Punjab 
contains many examples of Gracio-Buddhist art and Kashmir 
history dawns at the time the Gracean influence was most 
prominent in India.” 

A close analysis of this statement of Younghusband clearly- 
reveals two facts: 

/. There was a great Buddhist influence in Northern India 
from Punjab to Kashmir. 

ii. Kashmir history dawns at the age of Asoka who 
contributes to Buddhism propagation. If these two 
points are correct the question arises that Jammu region « 
could not any case remain isolated from the Buddhist 
influence. 

The traces of Buddhist impact on art and culture of Jammu- 
have been traced at Akhnoor. Secondly, Kishtwar was a place- 
from where Nagasena went to Sialkot and the result was the 
birth of Malindapenha. 

Later, the revival of Hinduism' is well depicted in the 
monuments in Jammu. At Ambaran in Akhnoor tehsil many 
terracottas found reported to be of 8th century. These are 
oldest specimen of sculpture so ,-far discovered in the Jammu 
region. There are terracottas of many styles. Archaeologists¬ 
like Daya Ram Sahni and Ram Chandra Kalk have contended 
that these terracottas belong to 2nd to 3rd century but Dr. 
Fabri has put these terracottas in 8th century (700-30) sculp-- 
tures. 19 Fabri had discovered similar terricottas at Ushkar 20 ' 

18. Younghuband Francis, Kashmir, p. 138-39. 

19. Fabri Charles, Marg March, 1958, p. 20. 

20. Ibid. 
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(Harwan) Singharara. Such sculptures have also been traced out 
in Afghanistan. In Rajatarangini 20a it is stated that Lalitaditya 
built a temple to Lord Vishnu, a Bodh Vihar and installed 
pillars. The terracottas made of clay were baked on the 
fire to make them firm and lasting. These unfinished heads 
were then fitted to walls with the help of pegs. According 
to some other historians, the period of sculptures (a.d. 700) 
is said to be of earlier than that of Ushkar and Harwan. 

A stone statue of Lord Vishnu has been discovered in 
Akhnoor having three faces and four arms. The two faces- 
depict Narsingh and Vaman Avtars. Similar Vishnu statue's- 
have also been found in temples in Kashmir. These statues 
date back to 9th century. 

According to Shri K.N. Shastri 21 Babore and Kirmachi- 
stone statues are contemporary to Akhnoor and Ambaran 
statues. Billawar statues have been carved out of black stone 
probably procured from Kishtwar. The type stone is abun¬ 
dant in Kishtwar area. According to historical sources Gan- 
dhara Mathura Gupta, Gaya and Amarvati, Shunga etc. styles- 
were in vogue in the various parts of India during the ancient 
times. On the basis of these sculptures big Budh Vihars and- 
Sanghrams and sculptures have been traced in the ancient ruins ■ 
of Jammu. According to these investigations, the Buddhist 
monuments had developed much earlier than the sculptures • 
itself. In short, those who built Kirmachi, Billawar and- 
Babore temples and inhabited the city ?of Ambaran, were the 
real founders of the art and culture of the region. Although 
the artist have faded away, still they are living through their 
works of art and there is a further scope for research on this- 
subject. Monumental art of this region can be broadly cate¬ 
gorised as under: 

t. Hindu and Buddhist, period which is earlier than the 
12th century; 

ii. Mohammedan period spread over 12th to 17th century.- 


20®. Raj Pandit, Ranjit, Rajatarangini, (Verses. 196-226), pp. 136-41 
21, Shastri, K. N., Nibandhawali, 1965, p. 91. 
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in. Sikh-Dogra period spread over late 17th and 19th 
century. 

In first category of Billawar temple of Lord Shiva can be 

7,, “ “ t0 ® ccount Accordin g to the local traditions temple 

dates back to Pandavas, local tradition if a brick falls from the 

structure it results into the death of a king or a calamity for 

the [country.- But no historical testimony of Pandvas time can 
* r o aCed t0 . p ™ ve the analogy. However, in Kalhana’s Raja- 
tiangmi we find a reference to Vallapura and the Shiva Temple. 

Vallan a °U ° Id Ind0 ' Ar y an st y le of North India. Here 

Vallapura could be identified with Billawar. 

Babor monuments are located 19 miles away in the north 

ancemr anSalb A elt ‘ There W3S 3 thickIy P°P u,a ted city in 
ttim ® s> An excavation of this place has yielded traces 
ofstone-waHs and other valuables. 22 According to the local 
radition there were 16 temples in the beginning but now onlv 

di co llTT S ' A co | n Raja Kalsa (1063-89) was also 
discovered in this area. According to Dr. Vogel, Babor was 

Sf a ^ IdUringI0 ' Ilthce ^ y - Some local versions 
date it back to Pandavas time, a city after Babruwahan. 

Kirnmch temples located 4 miles in the west of Udham- 
pur are in the Indo-Aryan style. These form group of 5-tera- 
ples similar to Bhuvaneshwar temples. 24 In ancient times this 
area was ruled over by Pathial Rajputs 

nfrt dbma, : adeV ^P le is located 12 mi,es in the north 
of Chenam town. This is an old place of pilgrimage. A fair is 

held here on every “Ashad Purnima”. This is undoubtedly 

f<f“ C,e . nt , plaCe u bat the tem P' es h ave been built in recent times. 
A Tnshul with Brahmi inscriptions is lying here which had 

nrete^hl n v e ^ f0r a . ,0ng time and now il has been inter¬ 
preted by Dr. Ved Kumari. The inscription reads: 

1. Sidham Swarajya Samvatse pane pata. 2S 

22. This has been justified by natives by the holocaust of 1947 the 
death of Maharaja Hari Singh 1961 and Indo-Pak war of 1965 

23 ' S b °TMl SitUated at 3 diStance of about 70 kms - from Basohii on the 
Dhar-Udhampur Road. 

24. They belong to same century as Lingraj temples of Bhavneshwar. 

25. According to D. C. Prashant the first line of inscription reads:— OM 
NAMA SIDHAM instead of only SIDHAM as interpreted by Dr. 
Ved Kumari. 
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2. ...Patinagena Vibhunagasya Pu (tra) 

3. ...Graccanti yetu k. saya... . 

succerr, in the year five of his own reign. Those who worship at 
the time of destruction. 

The Sudh Mahadev inscription engraved on a broken iron 
rod is the oldest historic record in the whole of State. The 
inscription is in Brahmi script, the characters of which belong 
to third or fourth century A.D. It is an Asoka type of ins¬ 
cription believed to have been got written by the builder of the 
temple which, according to a local belief, had lingam of Shiva 
. adored by Parvati when she performed penance to marry Maba 
Deva. 

Unfortunately the part of the inscription has been erased 
but, still eleven letters can be deciphered which indicate that it 
was built to commemmorate marriage of Lord Shiva with 
Paravati. 20 

There are two striking names of Vibhu naga and Bhai 
naga—probably rulers both seem to be father and son or two 
brothers. There is also date and year on this inscription which 
has also been erased. 

It shows that this region was ruled by the Naga Kings in 
third or fourth century a.d. 

Jammu area is undoubtedly pilgrims paradise. Most well- 
known is Shri Vaishno Devi pilgrimage. Over nine lakhs 
of people throng it every year from all parts of India. The 
holy cave shrine is situated in a beautiful recess of the Trikuta 
mountain at an altitude of over 5,000 feet. Katra, the bus 
terminus for the pilgrims to Shri Vaishno Devi, is itself a near 
small pastrol town where there are arrangements for are avail¬ 
able stay of the large number pilgrims. 

The 100-feet long cave of Vaishnodevi was first discovered 
by Pandit Shridhar, a Brahmin of village Hansali of Reasi teh- 
sil and he began to look after the cave thereafter. 

It is said that Raja Kirtidhar came here for repentence of 
his sin in seventh century. He installed a Vaishnodevi statue 
. in his palace and Jasdev, the founder of Jasrota had darshans 

26. A note received from D. C. Prasbant after discussions with him on 
the subject. 
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of Vaishnodevi to fulfil his cherished desire in eleventh century^ 

It is a noteworthy fact that Guru Govind Singh, the tenth 
Guru of Sikhs came to pay his homage to the goddess in 1672. 
He was a guest of Raja Gajay Singh of Jammu and prayed for 
his success in battle. Similarly, Vir Banda Bairagi used to* 
come here for prayers. 

In eighteenth century Raja Kirpal Dev of Bahu visited the* 
shrine barefooted. He renovated Darshani darwaza at Katra 
and Bhavneshwari and Charan Padaka temple. He built a 
pedestrian path from Bal-Ganga to Vaishnodevi which is the' 
present route!of pligrims. 

Raja Ranjitdev built the outer gate of Vaishnodevi and the’ 
temple of Aad-Kumari. Mian Dido, the great general of 
Dogra land used to visit this shrine during Navratra’s every 
year and get the paths repaired. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh had long association with this shrine. 
He used to pray here before joining the Lahore Darbar. The 
Maharaja devoted his foremost attention to renovation of this 
shrine. He offered a gold-statue and built a spacious dharm- 
shalla for benefit of the pilgrims. 

This reflects that the Dogra rulers had great reverence for 
this shrine. That is why, Gulab Singh signed his treaty in the 
name of “goddess Vaishnodevi’' in 1822, when he got the area^ 
of Jammu from Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

The legend to this shrine also speak of a ruler, Raja Ramr 
Chand, who ruled this area nearly 400 years back. It is said 
that once he was caught in the area by a torrent rain and a* 
thunder storm. He had no way out but to pass in the night? 
in this cave to take shelter from dacoits and highway men. 
The legend continues that the Raja while asleep met the “god¬ 
dess ’ who made a prophecy that he will extend his kingdom be¬ 
yond Chenab, which was boundary of his kingdom. His dream 
was soon materialised and he became a great devotee of the ; ’ 
deity. : 

The prayers for better matrimonial life, sons and other cheri¬ 
shed desire has taken deep roots among Dogras, and people of : 
the rest of the country. People in large number come fori 
prayers and have their cherished desires fulfilled. 

Two inscriptions in Sanskrit and Dogri have also beeri> 
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located in the cave. The carvings are said to be of Gulab 
Singh’s reign. 

. The tomb of Pir Roshan Shah Wall stands at the Gumat 
Gate in Jammu City. Mr. N.D. Nargis has placed its period as 
579 a.d. But his contention seems to be historically inaccurate 
as this is close to the beginning of Hijri era. According to 
people the structure seems to be a 14th century erection. 
However, correct period of this structure remains to be deter- 
..mined. It is said that Roshan Shah Wali had come to Jammu 
region to propagate Islam. His message of love and affection 
attracted a large number of followers. Since he was a very 
tall man, the people gave him the name of Naugaza (having a 
.height of 9 yards). People of all shades of opinion go to his 
tomb in large number on every Thursday to ofFer prayers. It is 
a common belief that he fulfills the cherished desires. 

Pirmitha tomb stands in the heart of Jammu City. He was 
polite and a soft spoken man. He was loved by Hindus and 
Muslims alike. So he called Pirmitha. His real name was 
Syed Abdul Rchman.'- 7 

Peer Khoh (the cave of the saint is an ancient cave. Legend 
has it that Jamawant, a warrior of Rama’s army spent the last 
days of his life here performing penance. But no such historical 
evidence is available. In recent past an old saint Faquir Nath 
Jogi used to meditate in the cave and it has been named after 
him, as Pir Khoh. There is a Shivalingam inside the cave and 
it attracts large number of devotees on Mondays. A big fair is 
held here on Shivratri. 

The samadhi of Bawa Jittoo is. located at Jhiri—16 miles 
away in the west of Jammu City. Jittoo revolted against land¬ 
lords nearly 500 years back. He is said to be the inspirator of 
land reforms. This dates back to Raja Ajaib Dev’s reign. 28 

The Baradari at Purani Mandi was built by Raja Maldev 
after collection of material from Pathankot fort which was 
.conquered by him. 

Panchdvaktar temple in the Kanak Mandi area of the City 
of Jammu was built by Maldev son of Jawant Dev in 18th 
century, in addition, Haveli Begum was built by Raja 

27. As stated-by G. M. Ishrat during discussion on the subject. 

28. This is one of the oldest temple in Jammu City. 
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Kapoordevin 16th century, Mughlani Begum an interesting 
character of Dogra-Punjab history used to reside here. 

Jammu has maintained secular traditions under all stresses 
and strains. George Forster 29 who visited Jammu on 13th April 
1783 observes. “Raja Ranjit Dev held out to them (Moham- 
madans) many encouragements and observes towards them a 
disinterested and honourable conduct”. Forster also saw the 
mosque got constructed by Ranjit Dev in Mastgarh and says: 
“it...is the only instance of the like toleration in this part of 
India”. 

Among Muslim period structures, Jama Masjid of Rajouri 
is specially noteworthy. Sarais (night shelters) at Chingas, 
Thanamandi were constructed on old Mughal road. A sarai of 
Jahangir’s time is also located at Naushera. Besides, Brahmpur 
temple, Sudnoti Poonch, Mandla Temple in Poonch, Buddha 
Amarnath Temple at Mandi (Poonch), ruins of Mughal period 
at Behramgala and Mughalsarai at Noori-Chham (Poonch) are 
of special significance for a scholar of Mugal history. Noori- 
Chham is an attractive water fall in the Poonch district named 
after Noor Jahan, the queen of Jahangir. Both, Noor Jahan 
and Jahangir used to relax here and enjoy the natural charm 
on their way to Kashmir. The fall was flanked by two mirrors 
which have been removed with the change of time. 

Mahoregarh fort is situated at a distance of 10 miles in 
north of Samba near Gura Salathian. This Pathan-age struc¬ 
ture was built in three parts. There is an Arabic inscription on 
one of portions which has gone faint and illegible. The fort 
was built to make shelter in emergent circumstances. Huge 
spacious water tanks have been built by cutting rocks for use 
of the inmates of the fort. 30 

Among third category of Jammu monuments is Basohli 
alace, now lying in a ruined state; It had been built on 
Mughal architectural style. Darbar Hall, Sheesh Mahal and 
Rang Mahal were special attractions of this palace; Most of 
the part of this palace was built by Raja Amrit Paul (1757-76) 
and his grandson Raja Mahandra Pal (1806-16) who completed 
the structure; Vigne 31 who visited the region in 1835 described 

29. Forster George, A Journey from Bengal to England, p. 284. 

30. It houses the present Police Headquaters and Radio Station. 

31. Vigne, G.T. Travels, p. 17. 
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bui,dings of its kind that I had seen in the- 
if? ’ R ° UrfuI f ^ scoes were also found on the walls of the 

of the river S, p eS ’ a Shiv « tem P le * some "><*7 caves on the banks 
nromin^nf ^ are a,so found. Visheshwar cave is 

prominent among this series. A human statue has been 

Tbelief ti° n 6 ft '. 2 inChCS hi§h WaI1 ° f the Cave - A ^ording to 
Basohli K S J S the 0 statue of risAwakarama the founder of 
Pain RI Kin f do ° 1, Some other say that this is the statue of 
Raja Bhupatpaul (1598-1635) who founded the Basohli township 
and set up his capital at Biliawar. 

Sukarala temple is situated at a distance of 6 miles from 
Biliawar. According to Shri Ramchandra Kak“ the word 
Sukrala is distorted form of Sukhna or Shankalya. But Sukrala 

SreariM’ ^ * synthesis of su and Karala meaning 

adful. Karala is one of the many names of Kali. The 

temple is stated to have been built by Umed Singh, the Raja of 

goddess 3 10 e ' ghteenth century as a thanks 8‘ving to the 

Bhim Garh fort in Reasi and the palace there were built 
y Maharaja Gulab Singh, His grandson Maharaja Partap 
ingh was born in this palace. Ram Nagar palace was 
built by Raja Suchet Singh in 19th century. Frescoes of this 

palace are special attraction to the archaeologists and lovers of 
line arts. 

Jasrota in Kathua district was inhabited by Raja Jasdev 
in the eleventh century. This was an estate of Raja Hira Singh 
m the later half of the 19th century. Ramayana tale frescoes 

sfmbh een IDSCribed ° n the Wa,Is of the Ra g«°ath temple at Sui 

Bahu Fort in the vicinity of Jammu city has been, named 
alter Raja Bahu Lochan. But the present structure of the fort 
J as be ® n b “ iR by Maharaja Gulab Singh. A black stone statue 
of Mahakah has been installed by him. Commanding position of 
this fort served as a strategic defence point in the past. A gun 
used to be fired at 12 O’clock in the noon every day. 

The practice was stopped after the partition of the country, 
Uttarbehni and Parmandal temple were built during the 
Dogra rule of Maharaja Gulab Singh and his son Ranbir Singh. I 

32. Kak Ramachandra, Atttiquties of Basohli. 
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Dharamshalas of these Maharajas and their courtiers have also 
been built in this area. Colourful frescoes in the Dharamshala 
have created great interest. 

' The fort-like palace of Poonch is a mixture of three dinerent 
areas. The original structure belongs to Pathan era but later 
impressions of Dogra reign belong to Raja Moti Singh’s time. 

The Samadhi of Bhagan has been built by her devotees to 
-commemorate her sacrifice. 33 

The shrine of Sharika at Sarthal comprises a temple contain¬ 
ing one piece black stone statue of the goddess. It is a fine 
piece of sculpture which has a' powerful bewitching effect on 
-the beholder. The image has come from Kashmir over five 
and half centuries ago. Sultan Sikandar popularly known as 
Sikandar, the iconoclast (1389-1413) was the ruler of Kashmir. 
He began a campaign to dismantle the Hindu shrines so the 
goddess was brought here. 

About 12 miles in south-west of Bhaderwah is the mountain 
of Kailash or Kaplash. This mountain too is the abode of 
Shiva but it is different from the mountain which rises verti¬ 
cally from the Tibet plateau and is the source of Ganges and 
Mansrowar local tradition has invested Bhaderwah Kailash with 
great sanctity. It is said' that in ancient times when ani¬ 
mosity between Nagas and Garud reached a climax the Garuda 
resolved to wipe out the Nagas forever. The Naga Chief Vasuki 
tpok refuge in a. hurry in the Bhaderwah mountains. But 
Garuda followed him there too. Vasuki therefore, sought 
refuge in this lake but Garuda was not to be easily and learn¬ 
ing from Bhadrakali that Vasuki had taken refuge in Kailash 
Kund, he made a dent in one side of the lake and its. water, 
began to flow out. . Alarmed Nagaraja Vasuki prayed goddess 
Saraswati and lake water started rising. Seeing this, the 
Garuda gave in and Vasuki had a sigh of relief. 

“Sharika is Ashotaoka Bhuja, goddess with eighteenarms” • 
writes Shri J. N. Ganhar. 'This is the name by which deity is 

33 Bhagan revolted against, landlord heirarchy in the fifteenth century 
' in the Bhaddu-Billawar area. She led a peasant revolt against decision 
of increasing the land revenue. The soldiers tried to arrest her but 
she committed suicide before she could fall prey to the soldiers of 
the landlord. A fair is held every year on “Ashad Puraima” to 
commemorate the sacrifice of the brave lady. 
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known in Kishtwar and Bhaderwah. 31 According to a popular 
legend, Sharika Bhagwati who resided on the Hari Parbat hill 
in Srinagar took the form of a small girl and asked a shephered 
youth to carry her on his back. The boy was perplexed but 
obeyed the divine command. As soon as he did so he was 
wafted into the air till he came to a place known as Aajal on the' 
Sarkot mountain in Kishtwar area. Here he stopped to take 
some rest. But no sooner had he placed the divine load on the 
ground then it turned into stone and a spring of crystal clear 
water gushed out from under it. 

There is hardly any area in the Bhaderwah region which 
does not have a Shakti shrine. In fact locality derives its name 
from its presiding deity Bhadrakali goddess before she gave 
it to Vasuki when he supplicated her for refuge escape fury of 
Garuda Bhaderkali then took her above on Kailash moun¬ 
tain which is known as Kali Kund. But there still are temples 
associated to her in Bhaderwah and neighbouring villages. 

The Bhaderkali temple in the town is just behind the 
Vasuki temple at Gatha. There are other temples dedicated 
to the goddess in the adjoining villages. 

In addition, some forts at various places in the region have 
contributed a longway in furthering the rich traditions of 
chivalry in the region. Forts at Akhnoor, Basohli, Ramnagar, 
Kaleeth Bhaderwah, Gajpat, Poonch, Samba and at many 
other places speak about the daring deeds of the Dogra soldiers; 
In fact the city of Jammu was itself a walled city having several 
gates; as the Gumat gate, Mahishi gate and Jogi gate. Still 
some traces of old fort are found from Gumat gate to Jogi gate. 

All these forts in the region were built during the period of 
Muslim rule in India. These forts date back from 500 to 800 
years. The forts were built on strategic points to keep an eye 
on the movements of the enemy and provide best defence to 
the principalities. These forts were utilised to locate garrisons 
and store ammunition and sometimes these forts would provide 
shelter for the entire local population in the times of raids and 
invasions. 

Above study has all along given rise to question as to why 
a detailed chronological study of this region has not been made 
in the past. The facts can be explained in various ways. First-* 

• 34. Ganhar J.N., Jammu Shrines and Pilgrimages . 
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ly, the people of this place were virtually warriors who had! 
been busy in fighting bloody battles and they could not devote 
any time to this aspect of social life. 

Secondly, this region had been the main victim of orthodoxy 
with the result that the choronogical account of this place could 
not be maintained. This legacy of orthodox value had gone 
to such an extent that even having a portrait painted was consi¬ 
dered to be bad omen as it was believed that the life of a man 
is shortened. Thirdly, the tradition of folk songs and ballads 
could not be maintained in the past as compared to lyrics of 
Habba Khatoon in Kashmir which dates back to Muhammadan 
period there. But the Dogri folk songs of the past have either 
faded away or have lost their chronological value due to 
certain distortions. 

In these circumstances whatever little information is avail¬ 
able to a scholar about the history of Jammu can be of little 
help to him to bring forth the facts. However, a detailed study 
of its language could help no scholar to move the missing link, 
in Dogra history. 



CHAPTER 


5 


The Land, the People 


Jammu region the Land of Dogras is located on the map of 
India on the northern part bordering Punjab in the south, 
Kashmir in the north, Himachal Pradesh in the east and' 
Gujarat district of Pakistan in the extreme west by Bajwat 
(known as Chicken Neck during 1971 Indo Pakistan War) and 
Pak occupied Kashmir. It is located between 32° 22' to 34° 10' 
latitude and 75° 39' to 78° 28' longitude in the east. It has an 
area of 8539 square miles and a population of about 20.75 
akhs of whom 13 lakhs 1 are Dogras, comprising the outer plain 
the outer hill 2 and middle mountains. Outer plain comprises 
°f plains of districts of Kathua, the outer plain, outer hills, 
the long ranges to the comprising immediate most to Punjab, 

L Census of Indian Languages 1971; a hand book, p. 333. 

2 - Outer plains including tehsils of Kathua, Hiranagar, Samba, Jammu 
and Akhnoor while outer hills comprises of slopes of Jammu 
and Kathua district and some areas of Udhampur district including 
tehsils of Basohli, Billawar, Jammu and Akhnoor. Middle Mountains 
including districts of Udhampur, Rajouti, Poonch, Doda Bhadcrwah 
and Kishtwar. 
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constitute the first storey. The altitude of these hills varies from 
2000 to 4000 feet above the sea level. Next come the region 
of middle mountain around Bhaderwah, Kishlwar, Ramban, 
Rajouri and Poonch. It formed the second storey and ranged 
on the average height between 8000 to 10000 feet. The greater 
Himalayas across the middle mountains comprised the third 
storey. The ranges between this area are varied from 17000 
feet to 22000 feet in height. 

. Fredric Drew, 3 4 who visited Jammu in the later half of the 
nineteenth century made a detailed'Study of the land and the 
people of the area. He says: “the southern boundary of the 
outer hills region, that is to say the foot of the hills is called 
Daman-i-koh or skirt of the mountains. According to Census 
Report of 1921, the outer hills comprises of the whole country 
of low lying hills (called Shivallik or Sawa Lakh) in the south¬ 
ern of Pirpanjal which separates Jammu and Kashmir provinces 
and where snowy peaks render Kashmir valley inaccessible' 1 from 
Jammu during winter months. The tehsil Basohli of Kathua 
district, the Reasi district, Udhampur district, and tehsil 
Kotli of Mirpur district are all included within this belt which 
consists mostly of country between 2000 feet to 3000 feet high, 
though in Bhaderwah and Kishtwar tehsils the hills 
reach a height of 5000 feet. Except, in the valley of Bhaderwah 
the country has only patches of cultivated area spread between 
the hills covered with scanty and stunted forests growth which 
assumes large thicker portion of a higher elevation reached 
where the pine and deodar form a great source of wealth 
to the state. Much of mineral wealth also lies buried in this 
part of the country. Although irrigational facilities are very scanty 
being provided by small Khuls drawn from mountain nallahs 
and springs but the cultivation is greatly helped by largely pre¬ 
cipitation of that region is blessed with an account of its proxi¬ 
mity to the high Pirpanjal mountains which compel the moisture 
bearing winds to deposit most of their acquous vapour is this 
part of country. There are fairly populous areas and well off the 
upper Chinab and the Valleys of Ramban and Bhaderwah. Rice, 

3. Drews Fisdrick, Jammjo and Kashmir Territories, p. 27. 

4, Jawahir Tunnel constructed in 1957 Ins established a year round 
Jink between Jammu and Kashmir-Provinces. 
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Maize and wheat are grown in some part but maize is the 
staple food of the area. 

The sub-mountain and semi-mountain tract is partly.plain and 
partly broken. Kandi country striking the main range of the 
Himalayan Series and consists of tehsils of Kathua, and 
Jasmergarh (now Hiranagar) of.Kathua district, entire Jammu 
district comprising Samba, Ranbirsinghsura, Jammu and 
Akhnoor district and tehsils of Bhimber and Mirpur of Mirpur 
district^ 5 , The southern portions of these tehsils bordering upon 
Punjab district of, Jhelam, Gujrat, Sialkot 6 and Gurudaspur 
possess a fertile tract of growing rice, wheat, maize and 
other crops, .j ; 

The irrigation of this tract is carried out partly by canals 
drawn from rivers—Ranbir canal, Partap canal, Basantpur. Ujh 
canal and Paragwal canal etc. • Now Ranjan canal is also under 
construction near Akhnoor which will irrigate the area east of 
Ranbir canal in tehsil Jammu. 

Ranbirsinghpura tehsil is the most fertile tract * in the 
region having the tract the best soil and ample water supply 
from Ranbir canal, while Samba is the poorest, sandy and 
thirsting for water. The northern portion of above tehsil 
called Kandi being located at a higher level 1100 feet to 1200 
feet, has a strange, sandy soil, where cultivation is meagre and 
uncertain mostly depending upon timely rainfall. 7 

The area is spread over 2606 square miles. For climate in 
upper levels the year may be divided as in plain, of India 
into three seasons—hot from April to June, rainy season from 
July to September and cold from October to March. Taking 
the more populous parts of the tract between 1200 feet 
to 2000 feet above the sea level. May and June are the 
months of intense heat, the rocky surface of the ground 
becomes heated and gives rise to hot wind, called “Loo” 

5. Now this area falls in Pak occupied Kasamir. 

6* Jhelurn, Gujrat and Sialkot districts fall in West Punjab (Pakistan). 

7. According to Duke, the Kandi illaqa sermed with many channels 
Khads which any of the drainage of the Uplands and become roaring 
towards.after a heavy rainfall but at the lime are broad .streets of 
burning sand boulders and soil. The parched Kandi hills are 
compared of a red in loam, thickly strained into round stones and 
covered with stinted growth from santha, game bronken bushes. 
Duke, Guide to Kashmir p. 108. 
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which blow sometimes regularly and sometimes in gusts. At 
night the temperature falls to a greater extent like the plains of 
Punjab for rocky surface lores its heat again and the irregulari¬ 
ties of form prochice currents which tend to mix the heat and 
cold the air. 

The rains begin among higher mountains, come down to 
the outer ranges by the later half of June and though often 
breaking off seldom cease for the season without affording 
enough moisture for bringing on the summer crops. The rivers 

get in spate and some seasonal nallah are emerged during the 
season. 

The rains ending with September, the country is left dry for 
a time. Its uneven form prevents the soil from retaining much 
moisture. By the drying of the country and decline of Sun’s 
power, the cold weather creeps in. This is a delightful season—a 
pleasant bright Sun and cool breathing air make it refreshing 
and vigorating after the drying heat. This bright cold weather is 
Varied by rainy days which may be raw cold. Showers may be 
expected by twentieth of December or around Christmas. On 
higher ridges at 3000 and 4000 feet snow falls, melting as soon 
as it falls. A wind called Dhaddoo flows in the region. It is 
the winter rain that enables the peasant to prepare for sowing 
of the summer crops and an occasional recurrence of such 
showers during the next three months, he depends upon the 
harvest which the increasing warm of March and April is 
sure to bring.The natives date the beginning from the flowering 
of rice. It may be said to extend through part of August, 
September and part of October. “The time worse than what 
abounds at the said season in the Punjab, if is more of 
Jungle Fever less regular in and less times. And has easy 
to get rid of giving this expression. Drew 8 writes that in some 
years therefore is exceedingly prevalent over the whole of this 
tract. 

The vegetation of the outer hills is for the most part of the 
day of tropical character. The very outermost ridge is covered 
into dense forest of small leafed Anacacias called by the 
people “Kikar” and “Phalai”, with some “Ber” and “Garnas” 

3 Drew Ficdric, Jammu and Kashmir Territories . 
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intermingled and an undergrowth of shrub called “Brenker”. 
The forest which on the hills occupies a dry pebbly soil some¬ 
times down to the loomy ground of plains. 

Further within hills there is not much growth as to make a 
forest, it is rather struggling busy shrub partly of same trees in 
shrubby form with Euphorbia which grows to a large size and 
occasionally mango, pipal, banyan, bamboo and palm. The 
stream that flow in the narrow rains away the standstones, 
hills have their edges adorned with olender bushes. The loafed 
pine whose native name as “chil” and “chir” and a tree whose 
needle foilage is of a light bright green colour is first found as 
one usually goes inwards, on the north slope of the outmost 
ridge. It has been found there at a level of 1400 feet, but only 
in a stunted form. On the rocky plateaus and dry-hills sides 
of 2000 feet in favourable spots, one finds whole woods of it 
but even those are not so thick and close forests of Pinus exels, 
which cover the higher hills. The highest of pinus longi- 
folia seems to be 5500 feet, or it may be a little more. Of culti¬ 
vated plants we have there lower hills nearly the same kinds as 
in Punjab, and over the whole area the same succession of two 
crops a year: The winter crop chiefly wheat and barley, is 
sown in December (sometimes earlier and some time later) and 
ripens in April, the summer crop of maize millet and rice is 
sown in June and ripens in September or October. At one or two 
places as Sialsui and Rajouri and it is raised by rain and 
moisture alone, but most generally it depends on irrigation. 
Plantation of sugar cane, though not largely cultivated grow 
fairly well, they have been introduced into Poonch which is 
3300 feet above sea. 

This land has been called Duggar due to presence of two 
lakes. A zigzag road from Bahu fort leads to a strange little 
lake-Saroinsar (Sar meaning lake). The lake is situated approxi¬ 
mately 2000 feet above sea level. Saroinsar may be said to cover 
a kind of platform from which the two sides are low levels and 
lake is about half a mile long and a quarter of mile broad. It is 
pretty spot and mango and palm trees adorn its banks and 
• cover thickly a little island in the centre while the sandstone hills 
arround are partly clothed with bush wood and shaded, 
'though lightly, with bright loose failage of the long leafed pine. 

Mansar is a larger lake, 3/4 mile long and 1/2 mile 
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broad. It is quite indentical. to Saroinsar located at a higher 
level and nearly surrounded by hills but at one side there is a. 
great descent into a steep valley or ravine. 

According to Drew the lakes are rock basins the rock being 
neither a soft sandstone or sandstone with day intensified- 
He further says, do not know their depth but do not think 
it is great, there seem to be springs of water in the lake them; 
selves. The race map of the outer hills tract has been mainly 
divided between two races. The Dogras and Chiblahis. ‘The 
Dogras and Chiblahis were originally one but they have now 
become separated in many characterstics, the later having be¬ 
come Muhammadans. While Dogras remained Hindu. They 
are well feathered and of rather slight build. The paharis are 
stouter race as befits these who live for part of the year 
among snow. 

The Dogras are of the Aryan race, who settled in and be¬ 
came main population of India—about 13 lakhs. According to 
provisional census figures 1971. The settlers in hills that edge 
the Punjab at all events of those who have retained Hindu 
faith, near the name Dogra and the country they inhabit is- 
called Duggar. Dogras are divided into castes and in the same 
way, as the Hindus of India with some local variations. 
Generally these are partly the race distinctions and partly the 
outcome of occupation which have became hereditary. The 
highest caste of course is Brahmins. As in other parts 
of India, they owe a traditionally spiritual subjugation. In 
Jammu region most of the Brahamins are engaged in cultivation 
and other professions. Earlier, they were acting as priests but 
now the values are changing and Brahamins are adopting other, 
professions also. 

The caste next standing is Rajputs which are here in- 
considerable numbers. They hold and have held for many 
years temporal power. Rajputs are not large men. They are 
distinctly less than an English man. Mr. Drew says: “I should 
take the average height to be 5 feet or S'-5” and even 
exceptionally they are seldom tall. They are shine and have 
somewhat high shoulders, and legs not well found out curiously 
bowed with turn intoes. They have not a great muscular power 
but they are active and untiring. In character the Rajputs are 
simple and childlike but this is not true to those who had come 
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to much coiitact with. Jammu Court. If taken into right way 
they- are ; treatable. Otherwise their recent interference and' 
usually, if one fixed a certain line of conduct, they are 
obstinate enough in it. They stick closely to prejudices; 
they were brought up in and very particular to observe 
their caste regulations. The Rajput race or caste has many 
subdivisions more of which have sprung up by the localization, 
of families and their connections with rulers of various sma 1 
principalities into which these hills were formerly divided. Thus 
we have Jamwals, Billawaria, Jasrotia, Samyal and Salathia 
etc. as the names of these attached to or possibly remolds con¬ 
nected by blood into ruling families of Jammu, Billawar Jasro¬ 


tia and Samba etc. . 

After the Brahamin and Rajputs comes the Khatris. 1 

Khatris, both in these hills and in Punjab are the higher class 

of traders, and also munshis or writers. . . , 

The Thakurs are the chief cultivating caste of Rajputs in the 
hills. In occupation they correspond to the Jats m Punja (o 
whom there are a few in the hills also), but the two are not 

related. The Thakurs are counted higher in the rank. 

Next below in the estimation come some castes diver 
occupations. These .re Banya, (now pa« 

or Gupta with some others. Some shopkeepers for most part 

small and petty fogging 1 they include the barbertand others 

whose business Is to minister to the wants of hosea ^ v ' ' 
especially the carriers, called in Kahm the plains but here are 
called Jhaers (Kashyap Rajputs) whose occuiwtions tun the 
carriage of loads on the shoulders, including palankm and the 

management of the watermills. f 

Last comes those whom Englishmen generally call low caste 
Hindus”. The names of these castes are Megh and Dum and 
other such castes which are now known as Harljan ^ 

The old conception of this caste system has undergone a 

tremendous change during last three decades. A lot of inter¬ 
mingling of castes have taken place due to socio-economic 
transformation in the behaviours and attitude of thesociety 
According to 1971 census, 9 total population of Dogras was • 


.* r 

9. Census of India, Language Handbopk on mother tongues; p. 333. 

. ' » 1 •» ’ •.* 
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12,98,855 (provisional figures) which was 8,69 199 in 196I 10 
■ and over 5 79 lakbs in I931.H Roughly they constitute 28 
•P er cent of State s population. 


*10. Ibid., p. 62. 

til. Census of India, (1931) Jammu and Kashmir, Part IIC. 


CHAPTER 
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Dogra, the Warrior 


i^Every nook and corner of the Dogra land resounds with 
-songs of war. The sons of the soil have enriched the history 
{with the daring deeds and chivalrous battles fought in the past. 
Even since the dawn of the history, it has been stated that 
Rajputs from Jammu country went to Kashmir Valley and 
defeated Kutrajas to provide relief to the people of the Valley 
who were ridden with their mal-administration. 

Dogra rulers basically were emigrant from Ayodhya. Agnigar 
the first King of Jammu region, about whom we can know 
something, conquered the area beyond the river Ravi and 
• captured some villages of present Kathua district and establish¬ 
ed a sovereign kingdom. Later his son further extended the 
territory to Jammu. Raja Bahulochan of Bahu fought a bloody 
battle with Chanderhas of Shalyakote (present Sialkot) and was 
killed in the battle. Later, Raja Puran Karan went to Kashmir 
~4o set right the mis rule and chaos. He also defeated neighbour¬ 
ing hill rulers and united all communities of the Valley under 
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one dominion. Raja Shakti Karan extended his rule to* 
Pirpanchal. 

In a.d. 975 on the beginning of Muhammadan invasions- 
Dogra Raja Avtar Dev participated in the battle with Nassaru— 
din Sabaktgin who invaded Punjab. In eleventh century 
Mahmood Ghaznavi invaded Punjab, Raja Jaipal Dev gave 
him a tough resistance. 1 He was suppressed by Parhlad Dev, 
son of Avtar Dev. 

For, the later period of about 800 years the Rajas confined 
their battles to extend their kingdoms and some new kingdoms- 
and states emerged as a result of battles. 

These facts are sufficient to prove that Dogras by virtue 
of their blood were fearless warriors, who engaged themselves 
all along the ages either to extend their kingdom and involved 
themselves in attacks and battles defended their soil from' 
foreign invasions. Raja Hamir Dev of Jammu had cordial 
relations with Prithviraj Chauhan. It was due to his chivalry 
and daring deeds that he was given the title of ‘Hamir’ by 
Prithviraj Chauhan. Hamir had also joined Prithviraj to 
quell the first invasion of Mohammad Gouri. But later, when 
his relations were strained with Prithviraj, he did not support, 
him during the second attack. 

In the later period. Raja Maldev attacked to capture some 
Punjab territories. He dismantled the fort of Pathankot and- 
carried the material to Jammu to build a huge platform in the 
heart of Jammu city. In 1398 when Timur attacked India, 
Raja Maldev was killed in a battle at Kangra. According to 
local traditions, Raja Maldev retained his hold over Jammu 
and Timur’s attack was repulsed from Jammu. 2 This account: 
is also corroborated by the folk songs which tell his chivalrous 
deeds in the battle with Timur who attacked India and created 
a havoc throughout the northern part of the country. His- 
grandson Raja Ajaib Dev extended his territory to Kashmir and* 
Bahawalpur after a battle of Sultan Husan Shah of Kashmir. 
According to Twarikh-i-Farishta 3 he fought a battle with Tatar 

1. Parimoo, R. K., History of Muslim rule in Kashmir . MahmoocL' 
invaded Kashmir twice from Punjab side in 1015 and 1021. 

2. Footnote on Maldev has been discussed in the chapter Chronology-' 

of Dogra Tulaks. . % ‘ 

3. As quoted by Nargis, Tareekh Dogra Des, p. 68. 
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'Khan, Governor of Lahore and annexed Sialkot fort to Jammu. 

In 1633 Sangram Dev was entrusted with a huge army to 
Bijapur where he was killed. Earlier in 1622, he was entrusted 
to lead action against rebel Jagirdar of Kishtwar who had 
challenged the Royal authority which he successfully completed.' 1 
Later, Raja Hari Dev, the grandson accompanied Aurangzeb 
to Deccan campaign and was killed in the battle. 

In 1644 Shahjahah s sent his second expedition to Central 
Asia.. Raja Jagat Singh of Pathankot was sent with prince 
Murad Bakhsh to subdue Uzbegs and Badkhan and the Raja 
had recruited over 14000 men from his Dogra principality. 
Elphinstone speaking of this great Dogra conquest into Central 
Asia says: "the spirit of the Dogra never showed more brilliantly 
than in this unusual duty. They stormed mountain passes, made 
forced marches over snow, constructed redbonty by their own 
labour. The Raja himself taking the axe like the rest and bore 
up against the tempest of frozen region as firmly as against 
the fierce and repeated attack of the enemy.” 

The Governor of Lahore called Ranjit Dev to his headquar¬ 
ters in 1725 and asked him to conquer some territory for 
Mughals, but when he expressed his inability and asked for 
some time for preparation, the Governor took it for his insub¬ 
ordination and detained him at Lahore. Meanwhile, Ghansar 
Dev, his son had to fight two tough battles with Lahore army 
and he retained his hold on Jammu in spite of the fact that 
the second attack was led by the Governor of Lahore himself. 

After the death of Ranjit Dev there was a war of succession. 
RajaBrij Raj Dev was a weak ruler who could not withstand the 
stresses and strains of interference of Lahore Darbar. In 1788, 
a huge army attacked Jammu under Mohan Singh or Shukar- 
chakya. The warriors like Alam Singh Akhnoria, Zorawar 
Singh and Mota Singh came to his rescue and the attack was 
pushed back, but Brij Raj Dev was killed in the battle. 

In 1808, Ranjit Singh sent a huge army under Hukman 
•Singh Chimani, and Missar Dewan Chand sc* that Jammu may 
be annexed to Lahore. Mian Mota was the guardian.of Raja 

4. Nargis, Tareekh Dogra D$s, p, 79. 

■5. Sathc, J.C., Jai Durge, Hindustati'Times, May 21, 1976. 
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Jeet Singh. The attack was dramatically repulsed by Mian -1 
Dido 6 who had organised a group of youngmen and was a great 
patriot and had a popular support. He was called for help. 
When he reached Bahu, he found that fierce battle was ore 
between the Dogra forces and Sikh army. The Sikhs were 
mounting pressure on Jammu, meanwhile his two companions 
organised a troop of 100 people from the nearby villages of 
Sunjwan and Chhani. He made his hideouts in a jungle 
across Tawi and made a surprise attack on the base camp of 
Sikh army of Lahore. Meanwhile, Gulab Singh joined the 
battle. Thus a bloody battle was fought between the Sikh and 
the Dogra forces. The Sikhs retreated from Jammu leaving, 
behind ammunition and guns. 

It has been unanimously agreed by the historians 7 that Gulab 
Singh and Mian Dido led the Jammu forces to victory in the 
battle of 1808. 

In 1808 the founder of the present State of Jammu and' 
Kashmir, Gulab Singh, emerged on the scene to defend the 
city of Jammu when it was attacked by the Lahore Army. 
Later, he joined his army as a Regiment Commander as he 
had gained a reputation in the battle at Jammu which was 
fought with Hukman Singh and the Dogra forces. The virtue of 
his quality of statesmanship and a warrior Gulab Singh 
managed his entry into the Lahore Darbar. The power of the 
Afghans was on the decline in the beginning of the 10th century 
and the Sikhs were encroaching on their Cis-Indus territories. 
Kashmir was still a part of Afghan kingdom and the great 
Ranjit Singh was eager to avail of an opportunity to snatch 
that fine province from the infidels. However, the initial 
attempts of Sikhs in 1814 and 1815 failed. 8 But then arrived 
and opportunity Pt. Birbal Dhar himself escaped to Lahore 
and urged Ranjit Singh to drive away the Afghans from Kashmir. 
The Sikh forces under the command of Missar Diwan Chand,. 
guided by Birbal Dhar and supported by Gulab Singh invaded 
Kashmir in 1819. They were able to defeat the last Afghan 
Governor, Jabbar Khan. In this campaign Gulab Singh took 
active part for Sikhs for which he was rewarded with 

6 See footnote in chapter Chronology of Dogra Rulers. According. 

' to Roznamcha Shah Shuja Mian Dido was a Diwan of Raja Jammu.- 

7 Pyne C. B., A Short History of the Sikhs, p. 93. 

$' Garret, Events of Court of Ranjit Singh. 
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promotion. The regiment under Gulab Singh played a promi¬ 
nent role. 

Later, Gulab Singh played a prominent part in conquest of 
Kheroo Nallahfort.® On the moment when Sikh army under 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh was in a critical condition, Gulab 
Singh crossed into the 24 ft. high fort which was becoming • 
invincible. This forced the fort army to come out and a fierce • 
battle with Ranjit Singh’s army was fought and ultimately they 
surrendered. Maharaja witnessed this chivalrous deed himself 
with the help of a binocular. As a result of this conquest 
Gulab Singh was bestowed the Jagir of Ramgarh and Chenaini. 

In a period of six years, Gulab Singh had attained a signir 
ficant position in Lahore Darbar he had also attained the right 
of recruiting his own army. He had actively participated in all >■ 
the campaigns of the Sikh army. In a battle of Multan against 
Afghans the Sikh army had come under the firing range and there 
was a heavy fire from the field guns. A close relative of 
Ranjit Singh was killed in the battle which made him perplexed 
and perturbed. He ordered to get his body but none dared to 
go ahead in the wake of heavy fire but Gulab Singh could not 
tolerate the plight of Maharaja. He went ahead and brought 
the body. He made a decisive attack on Multan thereafter and 
Sikh army followed the Dogra soldiers to the fort. Afghans 
were taken by surprise and they surrendered to Gulab Singh. 
For this achievement Gulab Singh was awarded a Jagir with an 
annual income of Rs. 20,000. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh sent orders to Gulab Singh to con¬ 
quer Reasi 9 10 and include in his Jagir. All the people of 
Reasi gathered on the pond in the midst of the town and 
accepted his subjugation. Later, he crushed a revolt led by 
Bhupat Dev in Salal and Khushal area and conquerred the fort 
after a brief battle. Gulab Singh had crossed the gigantic 
Chenab to make his campaign successful. Later he ordered the 
construction of Bhimgarh fort and returned to Lahore Darbar. 
Bhupat Dev later prepared fake documents to suggest that he 
has got back the Reasi area and prepared the people for a 

9. Khairoo Nallah is situated near Juliundur. Nargis, Tareekh - 
Dogra Des, p. 428. 

10. Nargis, Tareekh Dogra Des, p. 431. 
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revolt. The rebel pressed Zorawar Singh his valiant soldiers to 
-go out of the fort but he did not give in. Meanwhile, Dewan. 
Amir Chand managed to dishearten the rebels on the next 
- very day the rebels ambushed the soldiers of Gulab Singh but 
Zorawar Singh intervened and fought bravely to repulse the. 
. attack. Many of the rebels were slayed and many fled away. 
On his return Gulab Singh executed the rebel leader Mukad- 
. dam Munnawari. 

*. From 1815-1820 Gulab Singh actively participated in 
•campaigns against Afghans. It was due to strategy of Gulab 
Singh that Ranjit Singh succeeded in conquering Peshawar in 
1-819 in a battle with Yusuf Zai. In 1821 Gulab Singh 
advanced towards Kishtwar. They crossed the river Chenab 
on a trolley and reached Doda where Raja Mohammad Tegh 
: Singh of Kishtwar surrendered himself before Gulab Singh and 
Wazir Lakhpat 11 and others who had strained relations with the 
Raja of Kishtwar came to service of Gulab Singh and 
Mohammad Tegh Singh was arrested and sent to Kishtwar. 

On June 16, 1822, Gulab Singh was formally declared a 
Raja. Ranjit Singh personally applied the tilak on his forehead 
• uunder Jia Pota tree 38 on the bank of Chenab at Akhnoor. In the 
later years also Gulab Singh participated in battles when Hari 
Singh Nalwa was also associated within frontier areas. These 
battles were fought under the joint command of Hari Singh 
Nalwa and Gulab Singh. 

In the later years Zorawar Singh emerged as an eminent 
general in the Northern India. According to Cunningham, 13 
the renowned historian, Zorawar Singh was not only an eminent 
General but also a shrewed statesman. He was gifted with 
statesmanship qualities and was apt in the affairs of administra¬ 
tion. Cunninghum further says that only he could dare to 
attack Ladakh and Baltistan after crossing the snowclad moun- 
. tains over 15,000 ft. high. He continues that it was Zorawar 

12. Nargis, 453, Jia Pota seed was utilized by the women whose 
children died in infancy to give a long life. Similarly, by apply¬ 
ing Rajtilak at Jia Pota, Ranjit Singh wished long life for 
Dogra rule which lasted for 105 years in the State. 

. 11. Wazfr Lakhpat was killed in Kashmir while fighting with 

the last Sikh Governor Sheikh Inam Uddin in 1846. 

13. Conningham, La dak, p. 353. •’ * - - ! • ' 
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Singh who conquered these areas and set right the administra¬ 
tion in Ladakh and Skardu. He described him as a great con- 
querer and a soldier of high character. 

Zorawar Singh started his career as a soldier in the Dogra 
Army of Gulab Singh, when he was a Governor of Jammu 
under Sikh rule. According to Smyth 11 Zorawar Singh was 
working as a soldier in Reasi fort when it was under construc¬ 
tion. Gulab Singh used to send him to Jammu to know about 
the conditions prevailing in the capital. It is said that he 
informed Gulab Singh that supply of ration was incurring high 
Ipsses to him. He said that the soldiers engaged in construc¬ 
tion of Reasi fort were being supplied ration at a surplus scale 
and the access was being sold by them in the market. Zorawar 
Singh is reported to have suggested that if he was entrusted 
into distribution of ration, he could save rupees one lakh 
annually. He managed this affair successfully and was appoint¬ 
ed the Governor of Kishtvvar in 1823. From 1823 to 1834 
he engaged himself in setting right the affairs of administration 
in Kishtwar. In the meantime, he annexed so many small 
principalities with Kishtwar and people of Kishtwar heaved a 
sigh of relief for the first time during his Governorship. 

In the July 1834, Zorawar Singh marched towards Ladakh 
from Kishtwar area with an army of 10,000. On August 16, he 
had to face Ladakh army for the first time. There was a little 
resistance to the Dogra army. All along the battle only six or 
seven Dogra soldiers were killed. After a battle at Sanku, the 
Dogra army marched to Shergil via Russia. The Ladakhis 
had entered themselves on a hill and defended it tenaciously 
for a whole day, but their quaint matchlocks were no match 
for the fire holder of Dogras. 16 The Dogras stayed here for 
eight days and famous Karatse fort remained under their 
control. They established their position by building another 
small fort at Suru and also captured Shakkar fort in the 
vicinity. Then Dogra army advanced to Pushkyum by over¬ 
whelming Langartse and Karatse. Although the Ladakhi attack 
■was in surprise but they ran away after their minister of Stog 
was killed with a bullet injury. Then they crossed over the 

14. Smyth, Reigning Family, Lahore, p. 195. 

15. Ladakh and Western Himalyas Policy, p. 167. 
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Wakha 16 river on inflated skins and chased away the fleeing 
Ladakhi army. After capturing the Pushkayoom who went back 
from his promise of paying Rs. 15,000 as war compensation. 
After a fierce battle three Dogra captains and 40 soldiers were 
killed in the battle and Ladakhi suffered heavy casualties—400 
fleeing Ladakhi soldiers were washed away in the snow bridges, 
200 Ladakhis were taken prisoners. On hearing about their 
defeat they retreated to Leh. It may be noted that this bloody 
battle was fought in the months of intense cold. But the Dogra 
soldiers baffled all the strategies of the Ladakhi army. 
Thus, Ladakh became a part and parcel of Dogra rule. 
In later years Zorawar Singh successfully fought the revolt. 
by local chieftains and established law and order in the 
area. According to C.L. Dutta 17 Zorawar realizing the necessity 
of having adequate provisions during such a hazardous 
campaign as the one was conducting in a rugged and barren 
land, had given strict orders to his soldiers not to destroy crops, 
which at the time were ripe. This politic measure not only 
provided victory to the army but also led to immediate subrois - - 
sion of farmers at Suru district who placed themselves under 
Dogra protection. 

In November 1839, Zorawar Singh advanced towards- 
Skardu with an army of 5000 soldiers. Raja Ahmad Shah of 
Skardu organized an army of 20,000 to resist the attack. After, 
a stay at Chang Thang for about two weeks the General man¬ 
aged to cross the glacier river which was blocked and protected 
by the Balti Army. A hand to hand battle was fought and. 
Wazir Ghulam Hassan was killed in the battle. Thereafter 
Balti Array gave in and ran away. Then he fought two more 
battles at Marwan. This was a decisive phase of the battle 
which cleared his way for advance to Skardu. Here Zorawar 
Singh managed to arrest Ahmad Shah, the king of Skardu and 
captured the capital. 

In the beginning of 1841, Zorawar Singh captured Muryan 
in Western Tibbet and then advanced to Mansarovar lake and 
extended his boundaries to Nepal. At Mansarovar he made 


16. A tributary of Suru river in Ladakh. 
J7. Dutta C. L., Ibid. 
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customary offerings. Thus, Zorawar Singh expanded the Dogra 
kingdom from the source of Sind and Satluj to Ghagra Valley. 

Zorawar Singh was killed in a battle near Do-yo in Central 
Tibbet on December 12, 1841. He was fighting an army six to 
seven times in number than the Dogra army at Taklakot. This 
brave General had extended the boundaries of Dogra rule from 
Kishtwar to Central Tibbet. Thus, making a history of conquest 
m the world. Paying gloring tribute to his gallantry and valour 
Alexander Cunninghum 18 observed: 

The Indian soldiers of Zorawar Singh fought under many 
disadvantages. The battle-field was upward of 15,000 feet above 
sea and the time mid winter when even day temperature 
never rises above the freezing point, and the intense cold of 
night can only be borne by people well covered with sheep skins- 
and surrounded by fires. For several nights the Indian (Dogras) 
troops had been exposed to all the bitterness of the climate. 
Many had lost the use of their fingers and toes, and all were 

more or less frost bitten.the more reckless soldiers had 

aclualy burned the stocks of their muskets to obtain a little 
temporary warmth. On the last fatal day not one half of men 
could handle arms. 

According to K. M. Pannikar 18 besides being an interpret 
commander, as the Ladakh and Baltistan campaigns had shown 
him to be, he was also gifted with considerable political ability. 
His settlement of the newly conquered provinces bears witness 
to this. To have marched as army not once or twice, but six 
times over the snow clad ranges Ladakh and Baltistan, 15,000 
feet above sea level, where air is rarefied that people from plains 
can hardly live with comfort. To have conquered that country 
after successive campaigns and reduced it to a peaceful province 
is an exploit for which there is no parallel in Indian history. 
His greatness will shine through the pages of Indian history as 
that of a great and a noble warrior. 

General Raj Singh was born in 1847 at Bhadori near Jammu. 
He was the office incharge of Revenue and Buildings. He knew 
only Dogri but was exceptionally a shrewed and intelligent. He 
was a daring soldier. In 1877 when the Valley of Kashmir was 

18. Canninghum, La dak, p. 353. 

19. Pannikr, K.M., Founding of the Kashmir State, p. 8? , -i ': 
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in the grip of a severe famine, Raj Singh arranged the supply 
•of foodgrains from Punjab to meet the shortages. 

In 1891 he was entrusted, by Partap Singh to lead a cam¬ 
paign to Chitral. 20 He was given a warm send off at Hazuribagh 
Srinagar. Chitral is situated at a distance of 200 miles from Gilgit 
in a difficult terrain. The Dogra army succeeded to conquer so 
•many places on the way. After they captured the fort of 
Chitral, they were put in a difficult situation. When they were 
besieged by the enemy the Dogras ran short of rations and 
ammunition. After waiting for a long period of 13 days the 
Military Adviser, Captain Betard taunted the General saying 
that you had become a coward. How could he tolerate this 
satire, so he opened the door and began a hand to hand fight 
with the enemy. Meanwhile, a bullet hit.him in the thigh still 
he went on striking the enemy. Then a subsequent bullet hit 
him in the chest which proved fatal for him. In the meantime 
•Colonel Hazara Singh reached the place with reinforcement but 
the general had died by then. 

General Raj Singh’s martyrdom is commemorated in the folk 
•songs and ballads. His immortal chivalary in the difficult and 
inaccessible terrain will be remembered for a long time to come. 

During the World War I nearly 21,000 soldiers were recruited 
in the British Army to participate in the war. Out of this 
nearly 6000 soldiers belonged to Jammu and Kashmir State. 
The Dogra soldiers performed daring deeds in several foreign 
•countries and won many acclaims and recognitions from the 
British Government. For this contribution in the war efforts 
Maharaja Partap Singh was awarded Grand Cross of the British 
Empire and the right for 21 gun salute. Some eminent warriors 
who earned name and fame in the war included Major Nar 
Singh Dev, who fought in East Africa and Palestine. Col 
Commandant Purakh Singh won a war medal in Afghanistan 
and later retired as Col. Commandant in Turkey. Subedar Man 
Singh fought in East Africa and Palestine fronts. He won many 
medals and pensions from the British Empire. Thakur Parsidh 
Singh joined the army as a sepoy but rose to the rank of Col 
Commandant. During the War from;i914-I9l9. he fought with 
valour on East Africa and Palestine front. Colonel MilkhajSingh 

g. Nargis. Tareekh Dogra Dei, pp. 718-26. 
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joined the Dogra Army as a sepoy but rose to the rank of a 
Colonel. During the war he won medals for chivalry on East 
Africa and Palestinnian fronts. 21 

During the World War II (1939-1945) Maharaja Hari Singh 
placed his services at the disposal of the British Empire. Hari 
Singh, who was a trained Officer from Dehradun had gained 
ample experience of army organization during the time of 
Maharaja Partap Singh, when he was the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Dogra Army. Under his command, he provided a high 
quality of training to his army. In response to his personal 
appeal, about 55000 recruits joined the Royal forces in addi¬ 
tion, he sent eight platoons to participate in the war. 

The first J & K Mountain Battery saw action in the Middle 
East and chased away the enemy from the eastern Sudan. 
Thereafter, the Battery was sent to the Eastern front where they 
participated in the conquest of Eritrea in Eastern Abbeysinia. 
They earned their reputation in the War of Reran and capturing 
Ismara. Later on the battery moved to Syria and Damscus. 
The Battery was awarded a letter of appreciation by Lord 
Canning, Viceroy of India and Maharaja Hari Singh was- 
telegraphically congratulated. 

The second J & K Battery and the 4th Infantry fought the 
battles on the North-Eastern border of India. They joined 5th 
India Division on the front. Thus the battery advanced on 
vital corner of Kennedy Peak and port Whitefronts. 

At Kennedy Peak they captured huge ammunition and a 
Japanese field gun. The other Company pushed back the enemy 
at Elephant front, after fierce battle. The enemy retreated leav¬ 
ing behind anti-aircraft guns and huge quantity of ammunition. 

A number of officers and the soldiers From the State wefe 
awarded medals like, Victoria Cross, Indian Distinguished 
Service Medal, Military Cross, Indian Order of Merit, Military 
"Medal M.B.S. (Military). 

On 22nd October 1947, tribal raiders from Pakistan made an 
- unabashed attack to capture and grab the, State by force. They 
were advancing towards Srinagar on a massive scale. Brigadier 
-Rajinder Singh and ' his 125 soldiers gave a tough resistance to 
the enemy numbering 10,0.00 or. so for-three days. But for 

21. Nargis, Tareekh Dogra Des, p. 776-77. 
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. this brave re SI stance in which Brig. Rajinder Singh and all his 
soldiers were killed otherwise the Pakistanis would have entered 
Snnagar. long before the arrival of the Indian Army. The 
Maharaja signed the instrument 22 of accession with India on 
ctober, 26, 1947 and the first contingent of the Indian army 
reached by air from Delhi on October 27, 1947 under the 
Command of Col. Roy. On Budgam front in the Valley Major 
bom Nath Sharma led a company of ICamaon Regiment to save 
the airport from falling in enemy hands. He lost his life on 
this front while facing 500 to 700 enemy troops with a meagre 
strength of a Company. Thus he averted the pressure of the 
Srinagar airfield. Besides, Subcdar Ramsaran Dass also defen- 
ded the soil against enemy while fighting under the Cammand 
o Brigadier Rajinder Singh. He was awarded Mahavir Chakra. 
° n Poonch front Col. Hiranand Dubey 23 fought the huge 
rmy inspite of the fact that he was severely wounded. Col. 
yudu Nath Singh captured Rajouri from the enemy hold in 


t ^°® ra f° rces of the State were integrated with the 
Indian Army on 1st. January 1957. They have been given the 
new name Jammu and Kashmir Rifles, since February 1963 
In their crest they retain their old Sanskrit Motto “Prashsta 
Ranvirta” (renowned for heroism in battles). 

During 1962 Chinese invasion many Dogras defended the 
soil bravely on Ladakh and NEFA fronts. The Officers and 
Jawans of Jammu and Kashmir Rifles faced the enemy bravely 

^®° md ] la front and D °gra Regiment faced the enemy at 
NEFA, Sikkim and Nathu la. 


In 1965 action, their fortitude at Hajipir, Sialkot 24 sectors 
earned 2 Mahavir Chakras, Vir Chakras and several other 
awards. On Khemkaran, Sialkot and Chhamb Sectors, the J&K 
Rifles won 3 MVCs, 13 VCs during the war. 

In 1971 Indo-Pakistan war, the heroic deeds of ‘Raghu- 


22. This was consequent to Maharaja’s request for help and reply of 
Lord M.'unt Batren (correspondence Appendix ‘B*;. 

23. At Present, Col. Dubey is Secretary of Jammu Branch of Red Cross 
Society. 

24. Dogra Himachal Sanskrit! Sangam Souvenir (1973;— Article of J&K 
Rifles by J«C» Sathe. 
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'•Pratap’ the first J&K Rifles in Bangladesh 23 made a recorded 
history in which the battalion won one Mahavir Chakra, three 
Vir Chakras and five Sena Medals and, in one of the actions 
175 Dogras suffered casualties. 

The gallant performance of the Dogra regiments is still fresh 
in our memory whether it was at Dera Baba Nanak or in 
Bangladesh. During December 1971 operation alone, it won 
2 MVCs, 15 VCs, 8 Sena Medals, 3 Vayu Medals, 1 Naosena 
Medal, 14 Mentions in Despatches, 1 AVSM and 3 VSM. 
Those who sacrificed numbered 155 killed and 333 wounded. 

Paying tributes to Dogras Major General F.L. Nicholson 20 
said in 1946 “Keep your toes as you have so splendidly done 
in the pasts.” The three Chiefs of the Army, Air Force and 
Navy have spoken highly of the Dogras. General Bewoor 27 
says : “People from Dogra region have contributed in good 
measure • towards the armed forces. The country is proud of 
their achievements in the battle field which has earned them a 
respectable place in the society.” 28 

Admiral S.N. Kohli 29 says that the Dogras contribution to 
fighting forces of our country has been outstanding for many 
centuries and their bravery, doggedness and loyalty is a legend. 
According to Air Chief Marshal O.P. Mehra: 30 The Dogra 
community have been in the vanguard in so far as defence 
efforts is concerned. 


26. The British fair well to Dogras . Dogra Himachal Sanskrttl Sangam 
Souvenir, April 1973. 

27. Ibid* Messages. 

28. Ibid . Messages. 

29. Ibid , Messages. 

30. Ibid. Messages. 
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The earliest examples of Indian paintings appear in Ajanta 
caves and belong to’first and second centuries n.c. “The paint¬ 
ing had already visualized a considerable advance in form and 
formalization'’. Yet earliest scenes of a Raja (King) or Yaksha 
(demon) visiting a stupa depict primitive quality of Ajanta 
frescoes. They are also seen in the original Audhara style which 
is contemporary to painted panels. The human growth lacks 
in individual treatment to the extent that fiscal types and ex¬ 
pressions are reported, observes Rai Anand Krishna. 1 “Yet”, 
he says, “in decoration and in the slow dignified gesture quali¬ 
ties sculpture are uphold. The panel in cave 9 show the 
influence of the same school. Frescoes, continue as the only 
source of our material during next few centuries. Besides, 
Gupta—Vakatika, there are other illustrations of Chaulukyam 
paintings at Badami and tiny fragments of Pallava murals at 

I Shrimati Indira Gandhi Abinandan Granth. (Introduction to Indian- 
Paintings), pp. 178-92. • 
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Kalishtha Swami temple (Kanchi).and the Navttamalai temple. 
Daccan frescoes are also elucidated in Pada Krishnaopatna 
of great Brahdiowara temple at Tanjore. (a.d. 1020). The- 
Dravida style maintained in its regional character in the scenes 
yet the Chola version is more vibrant than thickly set Pallava 
predecession. 

The fifteenth century is significant in the history of Indian 
Paintings for many reasons including innovation of non-Jain 
themes in Western Indian Paintings. The style seems to have* 
acclaimed universal popularity and its application was no longer 
confined to savetanbra themes. YASANTA VILAS A illustrated 
panels show a freedom in style and successful rendering oT 
carnal joy. Its settings are forerunners of Rajasthani paintings 
of the seventeenth century. 

The dawn of Mughal style marked a new era in Indian 
Painting. After two generations of Mughal rule in the country,, 
the new style was introduced by Akbar who possessed a rare 
gift of understanding the great value of things. He carefully 
selected the traditional Indian master pieces from important 
centres of Indian Sultanate Art. 2 The Akbari painting mainly 
includes manuscript paintings, portraits, and its later stages- 
copies of European paintings 3 which were liked by the- 
Mughal court. Akbar had a vast Hindu mythology and fables- 
(in Persian form) while the illustrators of Persian texts indivi¬ 
dualized the traditional Timurid forms in Indian text and was a 
dominating factor. Anyhow, it is in the creative and experi¬ 
mental forms that only Mughal artists excelled. Their great 
ideas are magnificently expressed in HUNZANAMA Cloth- 
paintings of turbulant style. • ' 1 

The Mughal reign stepped to decline after Aurangzeb died. 
The later rulers of Delhi were too weak to face the invasions 
from North which became too frequent. Nadirshah advanced to 
Delhi and left the city in ruins and the life of people became 
unsafe. The Pathan- king Ahmad Shah Abdali later attacked 
India several times simply for the sake of loot. Past Aurang¬ 
zeb painting in Delhi represents a gradual slackening of rigid, 
-control.of the court traditions during the. following generation. 

* T • " .. >; ■; 

-2. ibid: ' - ! '- r • 

3. Ibid. 
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and the introduction of the popular themes. Traditional Indian 
themes including folk tales and parallel episodes found a signi¬ 
ficant place in the eighteenth century Mughal Painting. 

It has been noticed that Mughal school flourished due to 
fusion of Rajasthani and Timurid traditions, and that Rajas¬ 
thani art was an expression of the cultural revival of the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, resulting upon Rajput rela¬ 
tions with the Mughal court. Thus the history of Rajasthan 
sub-school reflects the fusion of culture at various levels. Now 
a question arises before us that as to how the Mughal 
school influenced by the Rajasthani artists and their 
creativity. From the intimate relations of their persons with 
the Mughal court, the Rajasthani style derived strength from 
Mughal tradition. “Yet looking deep in the nature of treat¬ 
ment, there is little doubt that it never lost sight of intrinsic 
conventionalized treatment, the painting continued to follow 
’ the established norms.” 

Another family which flourished in the North India in the 
Western Himalayan foot-hills is popularly known as the 
Pahari Painting. From Jammu in the west to Garhwal in the 
•east the region pulsated with aristocratic creativity during the 
Mughal period.” 1 The local potentates could be considered by 
political powers. They were great patrons of painting. With face 
• of the classical traditions in hills certain decorative treatment 
(a parallel dream with Rajasthani paintings) began to appear 
from the first half of the seventeenth century. 5 Stylistic variety 

4. During the pre Mughal period this region had popular styles of paint¬ 
ing which were mostly devoted to Buddhist manuscripts cloth and 
wall painting. This was an extension of local version of the classical 
style of Northern India—Rai Anand Krishan, Spirit of India, p. 193. 
(Indira Gandhi Abhinandan Granth. 

.5. As from Chamba, where a long history of metal and stone images is 
known, sixteenth century woodwork from this region leaves no doubt 
about the existence of local style is in figural treatment. Recently, 
certain dated panels of wall paintings from eighteenth century have 
, been discovered. 

We cannot determine exactly when Himalayan Art changed from 
classical trend to decorative treatment, parallel to Rajasthani painting. 
Possibly this, from ihe Basohli paintings are known to follow in 
Rajput treatment of which Nepal and Assam styles are other exam- 
iples. Ibid., p. 193. 
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vindicates a long record of artistic activity and possibly indepen¬ 
dent origin. One branch which concentrated on the portraits 
is undoubtedly indebted in Mughal style. The established 
type of portraits, particularly—“Standing prince against green 
flowered background”—was already popular in hill style. The 
profile view alongwith floral designs in the foreground suggests 
Jahangiri and Shahjahani influence. Again in vivacity and 
. colourfulness, the Pahari paintings at Nurpur, Bilaspur and 
other centre show their excellence and even superiority to the 
Mughal phototypes. 

These successive set-backs and misrule of ‘Nominal’ kings 
drove the peace loving people to places of security and patro¬ 
nage. At this stage of history comparative peace and trans- 
quility in the Northern Hills attracted the people especially the 
genius. Raja Ranjit Dev received these emigrants with love, 
affection and kindness. He set up a regular colony for these 
emigrants. Names of some artists with their traits and families 
are also available to support the fact. Nain Sukh was one of 
them who worked in Jasrota as well as in Jammu. 

After the invasion of Timur, Raja Harichand succeeded to 
throne of Kangra. According to the story one day while he 
had gone on a shooting to a forest he lost his way and was 
separated from his followers. In search of the path he fell 
into a pit during the night, his comrades made a futile attempt 
to locate him. On their return, they reported the matter in the 
capital. The search of the lost king was taken up vigorously 
but in vain. Ultimately, he was taken as dead. His queen 
immolated herself to be a Sati and his younger brother succeed¬ 
ed to throne. 

Meanwhile, a merchant passed that way and took out Raja 
from the ditch but when he learnt that he has been taken as 
■dead he avoided to come in picture again. He remained in 
•disguise for some time and later built a fort at juncture of two 
livers. Thus he found the town of Haripur and was the first 
ruler of Guler in his capital at Haripur. 

According to Archer 6 state of Guler played a prominent 
- part in the development of Pahari painting in the 18th Century. 

Archer, W.G., Indian Painting of Punjab Hills, p. 52. 
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Not only did he develop a local art of the greatest delicacy anc^ 
charm but the final vision of Guler style was taken to Kangra* 
style itself. Guler is not only one of the 38 centres of Paharr 
art: it is an originator and breeder of the greatest style in hill 
states. Guler was founded as shoot of Kangra. A series- 
of unsual circumstances have given it special relation¬ 
ship led to constant respect by Kangra residents for Guler 
taste one cannot say. But if this powerful state did in fact' 
adopt the art of this special relationship may well have been -a 
contributing factor. The geographical position of Guler was 
favourable to it. It was nearest possible from plains and as a 
result continuously subject to outside influence. Its ruler achie¬ 
ved military glory in wars conducted under Mughal aegies. 
Raja Rup Chand (1610-35) waged 22 campaigns in hills, but 
largely at the instance of Shan Jahan. Raja Man Singh (1635-61> 
achieved a renown as a general of Aurangzeb, while Bikram 
Singh (1661-75) also saved the imperial forces. 

In these circumstances, a small border state could hardly 
aspire for a great or political influence when its rulers himself 
was attending duties of his overlord. It is probable that as- 
Mughal Empire went on a decline in the 18th century due to 
weakness of rulers under the threats of Persian and Afghan* 
invasions it was a remoter state like Jammu, Basohli, Chamba 
and Kangra which could profit by turmoil and they actually 
began to gain power. During the reign of three rulers, who 
were closely connected or were having contact with centre, 
political advancement seemed to have played minor part in' 
their lives. But they were certainly interested in culture. Raja 
Dalip Singh (1695-1730) kept himself away from major wars. 
Raja Govardhan Singh (1730-73) involved himself so little* 
on outside events that the Punjab, historians, Have only been 
able to conjecture his dates. Parkash Singh (1773-90) is remem¬ 
bered mainly lor preserving his' states intact without recourse* 
to war. In fact, geography is the main source to trace- 
development of Guler. It was because the state was close 
to plains and its Rajas were precluded from meddling ink- 
politics and thus were free to cultivate arts. ’ This nearness to- 
plains made possible an equally important development as- 
attractive to outside artists. Throughout the seventeenth and: 
eithteenth centuries the centres with naturalistic skill were *alD 
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-in close contact with Guler court. With decline of Empire, 
there was a general diffusion of Mughal style and while we 
may not assume that artists emigrated from Delhi to the hills, 
painters- of the fringes moved much farther in. If the rise of 
Kangra painting is due to inocculation of a local style with 
Mughal refinement and naturalism, the Guler, at the foot of 
•Kangra was better situated for fostering this development. 

Archer 7 further adds, “Ajit Ghosh who visited the state in 
present century noted that the tradition was still strong, 
that Haripur, the capital of Guler was the most important 
centre of Kangra art, almost down the time of late Raja 
Raguhnath Singh, G. C. French, 8 gives valuable account 
of Raja of Gulers family collection. He describes the portrait 
of Raja Bikram Singh and Govardhan Singh listening to music. 
The neighbouring Mughal Governor coveted for a splendid 
■ charger which the Raja had. The Raja refused and ultimately 
a war broke out. The Raja defeated the Mughal army and 
retained the horse.. This horse was a source of inspiration, for 
the artists and was depicted in their pictures. The school did 
exist and Govardhan Singh (1703-73) and it is in contestible 
fact. Archer 9 says, “Painting on Ramayana published by him, 
formally taken for Jammu paintings, and Gulers and are in 
-early place of painting during the reign of Raja Dalip Singh 
(1695-1730). A picture dated 1743 is a valuable source for 
•study of Guler Kalam. The third stage can be illustrated with 
some paintings of trees loaded with blossoms, representing 
delicate beauty and youth revealing in moonshine of pleasure. 
Imagery is full of romance. Tall figures possess polish-and their 
carriage depicts aristocratic life of gardens and pavilions; in a 
painting, a newly married bride is being conducted to her hus¬ 
band by two women. An experienced lady accompanies the girl, 
who uninitiated in.new atmosphere, not conversant and familiar 
with new home, people and their manners, moves hesitatingly 
but is encouraged by the old lady who imparts information and 
:secrets of the family and its manners. The “mashal” bearer, 
though of low origin is beauty incarnate. She looks at the lady 
with approval and interest. r 

7. Archer \V.G„ Punjab Hili Painting, p. 18. 

•'8. French-, G.C., Himalayan Art. 

9. Ibid., p. 18. 
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A picture in the Dogra Art Gallery, Jammu illustrates fight' 
of Rama with Khardooshan. The scene depicts the dark- 
tempestuous atmosphere, meaning thereby the severe fight that 
had began. The figure of Rama shows valour of a hero who 
could meet the situation single handed. About seven paintings- 
of this set were from Jammu. A set of eight paintings, 
illustrates the story of Raja Karan who used to donate one 
maund of gold into the blessings of Tara Devi for whom he 
daily offered his head to be cooked and Devi would 
revive him daily. Then there is a picture wherein a jungle is 
all on fire, and Shri Krishna with his divine power eats the fire 
and saves his kine and Gopis from being burnt. Fortunately, 
a set of very beautiful paintings is now being displayed in Amar 
Palace Jammu. The set comprises of illustration from “Nal--’ 
Damyanti”. 10 It is wonderfully fresh and well-maintained. It has 
incorporated modern values with clean and ingenius way. The" 
artist has used cast shadow sparingly to give life to the story. 
In one place Damayanti who is madly in love garlands a 
visionary figure of Raja Nal. The space of figure is left clean J 
with no colourcoat, meaning as Raja does not actually exist 
there but princess is simply tempted by hallucination of a 
mental picture. The picture of a blank space is exact representa¬ 
tion of a form repeated on every piece. Then there is reflection 
in Indian painting in new experiment which has successfully 
been done. Some poses attended by the artist were quite new 
to Pahari sch ool and studies from actual life. The school had 
acclimatized itself with the Mughal technique. There we have 
obvious connection between these stages but there are equally 
obvious gaps in old Guler paintings. In the finest works of this • 
school, the technique is immaculate, a heritage of Mughal paint¬ 
ing, to which it owed much. But it is very different from 
Mughal art though it possesses the same aristocratic colours. 
Red, white and sombre blue persist. 

Kangra has naturalistic background which does not 
exist in Guler. Wide-roofed pavilion, the centre with carpet, 
Cyprass and planting, decoration in pale well of pavilions suggest 

10. Nal Damayanti Painting catalogue was released. This was presented: 
to Dr. Karan Singh former (Union Health Minister) by Padha Kunjt 
Lai ofBasohli. It has been compiled [and editted by Mr. B.N-- 
Gungoli. , 
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Kangra Kalara. Hundreds of Guler pictures were experted from 
Jammu, due to matrimonid alliances. As compared with 
ICangra school, the colours applied in this school are not thick 
and the glue used is dehydrant by virtue of which the colours 
scale oil exists and have less durability. 

There are different visions about emergence of ICangra 
School. According to one view point, it came in to being in 1775 
m the reign of Raja Sansar Chand who succeeded his father. 

There is certainly no indication of any highly developed 
school in Kangra prior to Sansar Chand. Archer” says that it 
is still a great problem from where this style came. Another 
art critic 1 - has the same opinion saying, “The Kangra painting 
appears to have less direct connection with any previous school 
although Kangra influence is discernible in most of the Pahari 
schools in its methods, colour and style. The mannerism is 
significant both in technique and convention. In the words of 
O.c. Ganguly, 13 “But it is in Kangra phase that Rajasthani paint¬ 
ing achieved its supreme development and exquit refinement— 
the Kangra paints led by Mola Ram and Garhwal have con¬ 
tributed in the finishing chapter in the whole history of Indian 
painting. They represent the last rays of sunny day that colour 
with their mystical and spiritual emotion the traiting clouds 
which over sound brilliant sunset of old Indian art. 

In some old Kangra pieces, Archer says, that some artists 
from Jammu must have joined their, brothers in Kangra. The 
picture of Ghumand Chand is a clear indication of fact as the 
idioms belong to Jammu art. It would not be out of place to 
mention that a set of twenty-one paintings, illustrating “Hamir- 
Hath” was presented to Raja Ishwar Sen of Mandi by a well- 
known artist Sanju on March 16, 1810. These paintings could 
hardly be executed by the artist in Kangra itself as the city was 
under siege and Raja Sansar Chand was caught surrounded. 

It is just possible that Sanju might have left the court earlier 
before the city was actually surrounded by invaders. The 
subject refers to the instance of Raja Hamir, who was insulted 
in the court of Prithviraj Chauhan. It shows that conduct of 


11. Archer W.G., Punjab Hilt painting. 

12. An introduction to Dogri folk literature and Pahari Art, p. 94. 

13. Indian Paintings in Wembly exhibition. 
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■‘Hamir Rai must have became proverbial with Pahari Rajasi 
Besides, it also gives clear proof of mutual regard and pride of 
Pahari chiefs of one and the same region. The best Kangra 
[Works belong to the period of 1775-1800 A.D. 

The antiquity of Chamba state well illustrated by the stone 
• slabs and the documents lying in Raja Bhuri Singh Museum of 
the town. The museum was arranged by H.P.H. Vogel, Superin¬ 
tendent, Archaeological Survey of India. The archaeological 
record available in Chamba proves that Chamba state was the 
oldest of hill states in Shivaliks. The presence of datable archi¬ 
tecture goes in favour of the state and it is itself an authenti¬ 
cated documents. The state remained in good terms with 
neighbouring states. Raja Umed Singh (1748-64) was brothei- 
' in-law of Raja Ranjit Dev of Jammu who recommended to 
Ahmed Shah Durrani for a jagir for raja of Chamba in Pathyar 
Pargana of Kangra. Raja Raj Singh, son of Umed Singh, 
was a great lover of art of painting. Even before Raja Sansar 

• Chand of Kangra could help and patronize art in his country 
vin Kangra style it had already spread to Chamba, his rival Raj 
. Singh was painted in Kangra manner. Raj Singh succeeded in 
. defeating Jammu army at Basohli in 1782 and invaded Kishtwar 

in 1786. The Guler artists migrated to Chamba during this 

• period. But before the migration of the 10 artists, some school 
must have been in existence in the area being quite nearer to 
Basohli were an indigenous school was already existing. 

- Chamba school after settlement of Guler artists adopted Guler 
for delicacy and refinement. 

A stone in Chamba Museum refers to Raja Trilokya of 
Balor (Billawar). Billawar had been capital of Basohli Rajas 
for some period. The rulers of Basohli were Billawaria Rajputs. 
A Raja of Billawar gained temporary possession of Ghurah 
(Chamba) in the eleventh or twelfth century. In 1918-19 1 ' 1 the 
curator, Central Museum Lahore was the first to recognise 
Basohli school by whom some paintings inscribed by an artist 
were also found. One of them dated 1695, were the first pub¬ 
lished by Hira Nand Shastri. Part of yet another series illus- 

14 The first mention of Basohli painting is into annual report of Archaeo- 
' ‘ logical Survey of India for 1918rl9 published in 1921. Randhawa, M.S. 

Basohli painting (1959), p^ 11. ... •• - 
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rlratingGeet Govind dated 1730 was also located in the same 
museum. According to a critic “In the remote hill state of 
.Basohh, in the Western Himayalas, two of the qualities of 
:Rajput paintings were outstanding till the year 1700, the falicity 
•ofcompos.t.on and brilliant just a position of colours. If some 
•of the intimacy and the dance movement of the school of Raj- 
-put painting are here missing, there is an even greater emo¬ 
tional tension. The male figures generally preserve the fashions 
of the period of Jahangir (1606-28). Colour is used as flat 
pattern and great way is made in the white and with trans¬ 
parent muslins.” Walkinsons 16 says: “Rajput painting at its 
most typical, as in primitives of Bundhelkhand and Basohli is 
more abstract and generalized, less personal and dependent on 
the miniature in moral art in its searching line in light colours 
;monumental character. Rajput painting is obviouly close to 
folk art and it did not lose this character by being cultivated 
■mainly at the courts of various rulers.” 


The school progressed and kept on receiving fresh influences 
through the neighbouring Chamba which was having them 
from Kangra and Guler. One of the significant characteristic 
•of Basohli school is that its piece? are mostly inscribed in 
Takri. 17 In Rasmanjari set, horizon is high as usual and the area 
for sky is very small. Sky a peculiarly designed formation of 
•clouds like a hanging border with looks of independent of 
natural reality. These clouds are lined with shimmering gold 
for lighting. The background of its uniform coat -on which 
tree figures and other objects are super-imposed. The trees 
are symbolic as if patterns are dotted over the background. 
•Colours even if they are safely vivid, are deployed under 
schemes, which have some contrasting hints. The style of this 
set is emphatically pure and would not allow any painting to 
stand by its side. The set is profusely decorated with patterns, 
borders and immense variety of motifs. 

The Basohli art grew up rapidly in eighteenth century and 


15. An introduction to Dogra folk literature and Pahari Art, p. 103. 

16. Ibid., p. 104. 

H7. An old script used for Dogri language, since ancient times. It was 
modified by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. It has become obsolete now. 
According to B.P. Sharma it is different from Dogri script. 
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became a norm in hills. Khandalwala, 18 says that this intensity- 
in the school was due to not only Vaishnava revival, but due to- 
the mental make up of Rajas, ardent colourful impetus and 
rugged like the hills which they lived. Rasmajari, Ramayana, 
Geet Govind and Ragmala, with hundred illustrations each in a 
set were prepared. The author reminds that he had already 
declared in 1938 that the Basohli Kalam was the greatest school 
of Indian miniature painting. G.C. French 10 during his visit to 
Poonch in 1922 saw several paintings on walls of palaces of 
Kangra style and they are post 1820. These paintings partly 
resemble Guler school of about 1775. According to Archer 20 , 
some trained artists from Guler might have migrated to Poonch 
in 1760. Such elements characterised not only in studies in. 
Lahore Museum, but from pictures in exactly similar style in 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London. There are not only 
some romantic themes but also a particular kind of physique 
which bears relation to Guler form. Arching of the eyebrows 
and tauer figures are peculiarities which speaks of Guler in- 
fluence. 

Referring to Jammu school O.C. Ganguli 21 writes ‘in it we 
have the continuation of early fresco style of Rajasthan. The 
pictures are not only large conception but are endowed. With 
an epic character, both in their subject-matter and rheir treat-- 
ment. There are innumerable examples of pre-Kangra painting 
which show that an indigenous school existed in Jammu. It 

differs in colour, technique and composition. The Dogra Art- 

Gallery, though started very late when the city and its environ¬ 
ment were ransacked of their art treasure, still it contains some 
specimens of paintings free from Kangra refinement idiom, 
Jammu school is known for its vigorously bold statement,, 
simplicity and barvity of expression. 

Pre-Kangra Kalam noted by Khandalwala 22 is marked 
with entry of Pandit Seo and his family who first settled 
in Jasrota and then in Jammu but it did not leave 
any tradition. The name of Nain Sukh which was traced. 


18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 


handalwal Karl, Illustrated Weekly of India, October 5, 1958. 

rench, G.C., Himalayan Art, p. 45. 

rcher, W.G., Indian Painting (1957). 

jnguli, O.C.j Article in Rooplekha, Vol. XXII No. 1951. 

handalwala Karl, Article in Illustrated Weekly of India,.Oct. 1958.. 
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by Archer. In his paintings there is a feeling of geometric struc¬ 
ture and fluid rhythemical lines, but in every other aspect his 
pictures are marked conflict with the local style. According to 
W G. Archer- 3 colouring is strong, and his line vitalistic, his 
whole stress is on architecture. His pictures are a series of 
receding plains, nothing could be in greater contrast to the sim¬ 
ple blatncss of the local school. In these pieces, ground has 
durries for covering with their parallel straps of colour. The 
portraits of chiefs possess sufficient resemblance to them. It is 
period when maximum stress was laid on portraits as the ruling 
family was getting name and fame. It was the most peaceful 
region in northern India to which people were looking for 
shelter and peace. But this influence was short-lived. Nain 
Sukh joined like a flooded nullah which meets a bigger flow of 
a river moving majestically. It is fruitless to assume that Nain- 
Sukh with his four sons was the solitary family that migrated 
to Jammu during comparatively peaceful period of Ranjit Dev 
where bankers, merchants and many notable personalities 
entered in the state to settle. The atmosphere of the hills com¬ 
pletely changed the outlook of refugees whose inspiration had 
come to standstill in the slothful lancivious atmosphere of 
imperial Delhi. Contemporary paintings of Ghansar Dev and 
Surat Singh (both paintings are now in Dogra Art Gallery, 
Jammu) brothers of Ranjit Dev show that the local school with 
its vigorous style and crude colours continued for some time. 
Notwithstanding the refined art of Basohli that had entered as 
a refuse. The traditional school did not immitate however, 
advanced it might have been, refers to this version of Mian 
Mukand Dev by two different artists. In no picture from 
Basohli the colours are not rich, yellow marking the costumes 
and a strong brown for background, lately, a new portrait of 
Mukand Dev shows him of a swarthy colour, seated besides a 
parapat (the usual way to show dignatories in open). It is a 
very good portrait with customary big eyes of Basohli school 
and having a delicate colour scheme. In the paintings mentioned 
by Archer, the portraits are distorted, enlarging the eye and 
endowing the subject with insolent ferocity. But in the case of 
Jammu, the version is gentle and refined. The features are 

23. Archer, W.G., Indian Painting in Punjab Hills (1957), p. 52. 
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naturalistic. The colours tapid in their delicate pallor. As the 
•country progresses these characteristics were emphasized. The 
•shrinkage from hot colours became a private zest for paller. 
Curves and rectangles invest the figure with monumental dignity. 
Even in the paintings dealing with romantic passion, the pale 
anaematic colours around a sultter justification as an expres¬ 
sion of meloncholy and despairs. There are rich yellow, dark 
.green and brown colours but pale blue and maroon appear as 
identical in shade. Such paintings of Balwant Dev, fourth son 
•of Raja Dhruv Dev, Mian Tedhi, Mighial Bhutia, Mian Kailash- 
wati Bandhral, Raja Hataf of Bandhral were painted by mig¬ 
rated artists. These paintings, wellkn-own art critic observes 
that of all the Pahari schools, the Jammu artists may be consi¬ 
dered the true descendents of the Mughal school. 24 They show 
very definite Mughal influence, as the method of their paint¬ 
ing approaches that of their predecessors. They have a charac¬ 
ter of greater freedom of execution and more than the works 
of their contemporaries of Kangra. The Jammu artists show 
■clear evidence that they were artists of the countryside. Brij 
Raj Dev rebelled against his own father but was pardoned by 
him. But he himself proved a very weak ruler and lost prestige 
and honour of his forefathers which they had achieved in the 
hill states. He was succeeded by his son Sampurana Dev. The 
glory and prestige that Jammu gained did not fall to his lot. 
The indigenous art had to pass these weak chiefs. 

It is a noticeable fact that certain families gifted with paint¬ 
ing of floral design migrated from Kashmir during the reign 
of Raja Ranjit Dev. They were called Kammagars or Kamgars. 
Most of the paintings had to undergo an operation under the 
hands of these masters of design for borders and other orna¬ 
mental details. “Jani Naqash of Jammu had three brothers 
all engaged in their ancestral trade. His son Faquir Moham¬ 
mad (nicknamed Firo) was state employee in palaces till 1947. 25 
There were Hindu Niqquash too—Indru and Pangu deserves 
special mention. 

That there had been schools of painting in Bhadarwah and 
Kishtwar as enumerated by W.G. Archer. No piece had come 

24 . An introduction, p. 120. 

25. IM. 
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to light with a caption and research behind it. Lately, badly 
inpained pieces of painting were acquired by Research Publi¬ 
cation Department of the State. 

Murals in Pahari style are, indeed, scarce. The great collec¬ 
tion there is the Rangmahal (palace of colours) at Ramnagar 
therefore, it is of much importance. These frescoes (termed 
‘forgotten frecoes' by Mr. Suraj Saraf), offer to the eyes of beast 
of blazing colours and exquisitely, drawn lines. 20 

The Rang Mahal is undoubtedly a riot of burning colours, 
red and blue, maroon, green and pale. In the numerous panels 
one observes mythological anecdotes just posed with love scenes 
or the general splendour of Raja Suchet Singh, the builder of' 
this grand edifice, in several poses as if each panel was in page: 
from history of his life and time. 



26. Suraj Saraf, Jammu Darshan. 
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Folklore Dances and Pageants 


The spirit of literature is one but it finds different expres¬ 
sions in different places. It is cast in the mould which the 
people present it—the mould of their customs and emotions> 
It speaks their language represents their customs, suffers in 
their griefs and rejoices their festivities. Folklore is a common 
treasure of all people and it takes its birth not from the intel¬ 
lect of the scholars but flows in an “unpredemented harmony’’ 
from the spirit of elementary feelings. It issues from earth like 
its many other bounties. The authorship of folk literature is 
a mystery. It may be presumed that nature herself inspires its 
contents and reaches them to every hand, high or low, like 
her own sun and shower. Which is a nature’s treasure. It is 
a common possession and gives equal claims to all. It is the 
very Adam of our formal literature and like Adam himself has 
no purple finery and greyish ornamentation. It is garbed in a 
modest expression which goes well with its simple spirit. Folk 
literature does not admit of abscure philosophical discourses, 
hut mould itself out of the common places of human life. It 
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•;does not explain the philosophy of life by a tale. It has no 
patience for accult creeds of heaven and earth, no mingling 
scalped to tear out motives of human action. It is nothing 
beyond an innocent tale, a ripling melody a gay dream or at the 
most a faint allegory. Folk literature rests upon the simple 

• sense of justice and morality. Long-drawn reasoning and an 
idle pettifogging are not encouraged by it. The verdict comes 
quickly and irrevocable and moral law operates in all its 
primeval sanctity and vigour. 

Dogri folk literature has all the requisites of a folk literature 
both in form and material. It is divided into many forms, 
which are not readymade or mechanical but a mere adaption 
of contents to an expedient mode of expression. The contents 
. are not cramped into form but form itself grows to fit the 

• contents. The essence of folk literature is its freedom from 
structural fitters and caste-iron virtuous ties. The folk litera¬ 
ture breaks out into a form best suited to its convenience,. like 
•a river which finds its own course. Like life itself folk litera¬ 
ture has order in dismay and harmony in its chaos". Its stan¬ 
dards of symmetry and balance are different. The lack of so 
called technique and systematic treatment is what makes it 
folk literature and shows it in correspondence with the similar 
disorganisation of life. It is not in snatches but against the 
vast canvas of life that folk literature should be viewed to know 
its harmony. Its various parts are but the parts of one body and 
should be put together to form one harmonious whole. Diffe¬ 
rent features of folk literature present different aspects of life 
.and are bound together by general harmony which will be lost 

if they are studied as individual places and not as the organic 
growths of a common being. Only collective and sympathetic 
view of folk literature can reveal the harmony and system 
which run through it. 

Dogri folk literature mainly has two forms: (a) Prose form 
-comprising of short stories, proverbs and riddles; (b) Verse form 
•of Dogri folk literature is much richer, vast and varied. The 
■verse form is further classified as under: 

1. Ballads'. Categorized as under: 

(a) Baran, (b) Kaarkan, (c) Love ballads, (d) Devo¬ 
tional Ballads, (e) Ballads of women saints. 
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2. Lyrics : The types of lyrics available in Dogri folk:, 
literature are so vast and varied that it is difficult to mention, 
all of them. Most prominent among those are: 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 
(0 
(j) 


Love lyrics including songs of meeting and parting: 
Religious lyrics. 


Ceremonial lyrics including “Ghorian”, 
“Biyaaiyan”, etc. 

Dance lyrics. 

Festival lyrics. 

Seasonal lyrics. 

Heroic lyrics. 

Modern lyrics. 

Drum lyrics—Dholoru. 

Lyrics of “jogis” and “gararis” sung 
impact of Jariyan. 


“Suhaag”,. 


to remove- 


Minor forms of lyrics include: 

« Blaakhaan <b) Chhand (Stray Verses), (c) Thai 

(VeL ofh u ™„o e,0, '' 0nal S0 " gS <<0 " Si " 0iyan ”' 

soft^rth”reXchB' a Some Ve r be h n h™ 81 " limcl '8 ht 

the Chamba Valley, which T ” *" coll " :Kd from 

proviaee, has a very close cu ,uXffi ge ? 8ra? S'^ * diff ' renC 

"An Anthology of Dogri FofkTolf * ,?"«"• >■> 1959 , 

Mandal Delhi J 8 ■ ■ T ° eS ’ was P ub fashed by Dogra 

^wa^'edrrZ™ - ,alK - La " Mr ' 

containing fifteen folk tales hawh lCat j° n ' Another collection 
sans,ha, Lj Sffi-* lh « 

The Academy of Arts Culture anH t R J ^ there was a kin S)- 
some collections of Dogri folk tales. an8UageS ’ has also brou 8 ht 
The Dogri' folk tales present a Kaie.vw • 

contents. These almost are counterpart of Se P° PIC Vanety of 

with all its stresses and strains The? u f th Panoraroa of fafe 
thinking and enable us to have an idea^fthe ^° dC of social: 
pahlic mmd. The tradition, both rao ra, 

J. Chamba was some time a part of Jammu. 
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various aspects of life, the reaction of society to natural and 
political phases, and many other issues allied to human struggle 
for survival, peep out from their interesting details. They are - 
called the little novels of child like lies close to the earth and 
contain the impressions of a natural and supernatural forces 
with which life is environed. Folk tales are meant for oral 
exchange and their publication lessen their intensity and power. 
In the collection of Dogri folk tales the instances of studied 
expressions and deliberate philosophies in the style are not 
lacking, which run counter to the spirit of folk literature. 
Similar folk tales are found in other languages also. A critic 
of folk literature remarks: “Tales are like rays of light taking • 
their colour through the medium through which they pass”. 

• The identical facts recur in them out local setting gives them an 
inividuality to each story. This unity in diversity shows the - 
basic kinship among the nations in spite of ,their outward 
differences. Folk tales promote understanding of human* 
problems and widen the sympathies. They are an interesting- 
inventory of the experiences, feelings and struggles in relation 
to his environment and surroundings. 

Folk literature has no barriers of learning. Being composed, 
in a popular speech it holds fascination for the literate and the - 
illeterate alike. Since it is the direct expression of basic 
elementary emotions through a medium which has domestic 
familiarity for a common man. Dogri folk songs are marked 
variegated hues and shades. They range from the round lays - 
of love and fulfilment to the requiems of sorrow and- 
separation. Their heroic refrain is equally balanced with a- 
note of human sympathy and their contents are as much 
chastened by the noble pride of self-sacrifice for others as they 
are drenched in the tears of unforeseen woes. ; “Dogri folk¬ 
songs are poetic encyclopaedia of human emotions and hold a- 
. sure key to the understanding of the psychological mysteries 
of the mind of Duggar”. 2 3 Their gurnet is characterised by the 
flux and influx of feelings to be analysed otherwise. They 
are a musical index to the spiritual history of Duggar as much - 

2. As quoted in an introduction to Dogra Pahari Art; nd Folk Iiterature,-- 
p. 24. 

3. Ibid., p. 28. 
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..as the archives of its social stresses and strains. A study of 
4he folk songs is to live Dogra culture and tradition in imagi¬ 
nation. There are songs to celebrate every rite and occasion 

• from birth to death, and it is for the vastness of their themes 
that they cannot be confined to rigid categories, because the 
ideas in many songs repeat each other. But they can be 
■conveniently divided into two main types—the Lyric and the 
Ballad. Each type is further remified into several other allied 
forms which deal with a vast variety of themes. For instance, 
lyric includes songs of love, dance, notes, hymns, ceremonial 

I lyrics etc. . 

“Similarly, Ballad comprises songs of chivalry in Dogri 

• called “Kaarkaan’’ and “Baaraan” Song of valour and gallan¬ 
try of heroes and Kaarkaan are held sacred to the memory of 
certain saints, warriors and martyrs. “Kaarkaan” may partly 
be called commemorations of noble minded persons who 
command reverence for their blessed and edifying influence on 
the masses. They have understone of didactism and intensity 
-of human qualities like some comparison with English ballads 
•of other kind both in technique and influence on society. 

For instance if English ballad is removed of its' local and 

historical backdrop it will hardly have anything to discriminate 

it rom Dogri ballad. Not only they narrate gripping tales of 

men and women but afford an insight into the mind of medieval 

man. superstitious belief in the association of the portents 

of nature with the destiny of man and earic for fear of some 

accult phenomenon have found expression in both of them. 

Ballads so much commanded the popular taste in Duagar 

v| “ e S ° h,gh in the fav our of public that they 

? {no . rtf ffe f ve avenue of incom e to those who would 

tTLl em J n the * CC ° mpanimen t of some musical instrument 

the fmera! herS ' 7 * ° f recitin g ballads resulted in 

the emergence of a separate class of ballad singer. In Duggar 

they are called “Jogis” and “Gaarraris”. They handed down 

baneful effi ft mms ' rds from generation to generation. But 
baneful effects have been sustained by them from the industrial 

.nsurgence Ballad lover masses dwindled from the scene of 
bailad-recitauon into offices and factories, and the soft music 
of the minstrels was drowned into the crudes whirl of the 
steam engines of recorded music and shriek. Industrialization 
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;gave a heavy blow to rural crafts consequent upon which the 
rural population was dislocated and lost many of its ballad 
traditions. They are not meant for a solitary nook of a room. 
They are a social performance and are sung to a gathering. 
They are as much connected with social panorama as the 
persons, they sing of. The people have no leisure to taste the 
simple joys of ballad tradition now a days. This hardly 
satisfied their unbanised temprament. Today the ballad finds 
a few admirers only in these parts which are yet immune from 
the contangian of modernity. 4 

The number of ballads in Dogri is fairly large. Even the 
ballads themselves are of great length. A Dogri ballad of 
average size will go over at least fifty pages of close point. It 
will not wrong to call them diminutive forms of epic. But they 
are different to epic in their technique. Almost every ballad 
starts with some sort of prayer and invocation to God 5 * and 
make an occasion supplication for devine help in between the 
action. But they also appeal to our sense of mystery vis-a-vis 
the ways of God. 

It will be worthwhile to have a glance over some of the 
Kaarkaan first. The most famous among them is Kaark of 
Bawa Jittoo, 0 Daata Renu and Raja Bahu and Raja Rasaloo 7 . 
The ballad of Bawa Jittoo puts beautiful lines from Bawa Jittoo 
as the occasion of his death which reflect his burning revolt 
against reaction. 

“O Mehta, you will not relish the dry wheat so I season it 
with my flesh.” 

The daughter of Jittoo immolated herself on the pyre of her 
father. The ballad of Bawa Jittoo ends on a tragic note: but 
the tragedy is compensated by the divine judgement which visits 
.the evil doers who would get peace only by building a shrine to 

4. Although Radio Kashmir, Jammu has maintained a record of 
good deal of Ballads but due to dwindling of ballad singers 
the art is fading away. Recently, Mast Ram, a folk singer died 
giving a stern blow to Ballad art. 

. 5. The ballad singers include Hindus and Muslims both but their prayers 
remain the same. 

’6. He was a chieftain of near Jammu (Birpur) who sacrificed himself 
for cause of truth and justice. 

7. Suki Kanak Nain Khanian O Mehtey. Dinnian maas ralai. 
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the Bawa Jittoo and accepting him as their kuldevta. 

The Kaarkaan of Bawa Jittoo gives all important details of 

his life from birth to death. . f 

The ballad of Daata Renu is also thrilling narrative of the 
deadly conflict between good and evil. According to local pro¬ 
blem the conflict between variety and mendacity became, so- 
overwhelming that characters seem to possess an allegorica 
colour. Daata Renu, according to the general impressions o 
the ballad, is the deification of justice as Bangi the tyrannt is 
afflicted with leprosy for the satisfaction of the retributary 
powers of fate. 

Dogri language possesses some, resonant and rough sound¬ 
ing words. Therefore the heroic themes and the clang and 
clash of fight can be rendered through it with a great perfection. 
The ballads weave a halo of undaunted valour round the charac¬ 
ters which grips no heart and arouses a feeling of hero worship-. 
Unlike the heroic ballads of English the characters of Dogri 
* “Baaraan” are not fabled but ment of historical repute. “The- 
reality of these characters gives the Dogri ballad a superiority 
over English ballads wherein the character like Robin Hood. 
Rob Ray and Inun Hoe are only shadows of imagination.” 8 9 
They existed only in thoughts and were projected into ballads- 
by sheer of creative skill. The heroes of Dogri ballads are not 
formed of airy nothing but are the true sons of soils who lived ’ 
and died at one time in the human history, though differently 
from others. It is their compelling reaction which has grafted 
them the memory of people. Heroic ballads in Duggar are not 
mere ostentations exhibition of gallantry but a commentry 
record of the fearless endeavours directed to some worthy 
end. These ballads are poetical pinch of imagination which- 
serves to verify the past. 

“The Baar (heroic ballad) of Mian Dido 8 deals with a gallant: 
guy who was bom in Jagati village of Jammu. He distin¬ 
guished himself for chivalry and prowess in his very childhood.” 

8. Sansar Chand and others. 

9. Life History of Dido has been described, in chapter- of Chronology 
of Dogra Rulers. 

The State of Jammu was then ruled over by Mian Jeet Singh who 
was a weakling and could not defend the State from the ravages of' 
Sikhs from Lahore Darbar. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was reigning. 
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Tin this ballad as in others a coversational form is adopted 
-which gives dramatic intensity to the ballad and makes the 
•scene dynamically graphic and life like. In the following 
lines Dido throws a challenge to the enemy and asks them to 
•vacate this land. 

“Mian Diddo hurled his challenge on the enemy. He asked 
them to vacate his land and mind their own Lahore 
and Maajha. Mian Diddo fell upon the enemy stuck their 
heads against the “Garnah” bushes 10 , Diddo Jamwal was 
not easy to capture.” 

.Zorawar Singh 11 , the greatest warrier of the 19th Century, 
Wazir Rattanu who by virtue of his daring deeds made Ladakh a 
part of Jammu and Kashmir. Mehta Basti Ram 12 , who accompa- 

over Punjab. The Bhange Chiefs of his court under Lai Singh 
Chimani on the instigation of some friend of Jit Singh marched on 
to Jammu in 1809. The soldiers of Duggar resisted the attack. Jammu 
fell under the domination of Sikhs. Dido reacted violently at the 
subjugation of Duggar to an alien ruler and resolved to liberate his 
land from the dishonour. He organized a group of youngmen and 
began to harm the Sikh Army posted in Jammu. Lahore Darbar was 
alarmed that Dido would foil all attempts for capture. Gulab Singh 
was at last sent to vanquish rebel who was in acting on patriotic 
soldier and staked his life for freedom of his land. Gulab Singh and 
his soldiers were surrounded by the Lahore Darbar to vanquish the 
Dogra rebel Dido. The residence of Mian Dido in village Jagati was 
■stormed with the help of the Sikh army. Dido escaped but an official 
of Sikh army Sardar Attar Singh was able to dismember the old 
father of Dido into four and transpired the pieces to each wall of 
his house. 

Dido bent his steps towards Trikuta but he was beleguared there. 
He killed the murderer of his father in single combat at once fell a 
■swoop, and was shot dead by a soldier of the Sikh army. But Dido 
was enshrined forever in the memory of the people. He could not be 
openly extolled because of the fear of the Sikh ruler but the people’s 
feeling of love for this great hero of Duggar could not sustained up 
and poured itself in a “Baar-heroic ballad of Dido”. 

[Transfer of Jammu Raj to Raja Gulab Singh and his^ conditions 
laid there is by Lahore Durbar. —MS Patiala Archives] 

10. Saame Khadoi Mian Diddo ne lalkara je ditta/Besiya Daiya Choddi 
de Sadi Kandl Choddi de... . 

11. Zorawar Singh has been introduced in Chapter ‘Dogra Warrier'. 

12. Baar of Mehta Basti Ram has been identical to that of Zorawar 
Singh. He survived battle of Tibet and narrated the threatening 
details of battle. 
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nied Zorawar Singh in campaign of Lada an 
have been commemorated by heroic ballads. 

The heroic ballad (baar) of Guggu is the longest balla .. 
There is no satisfactory historical evidence about Guggu s birt 
but still lie is an object of the great interest. . r 

Dogri ballads are also important from linguistic point of 
view These can be helpful in tracing the various stages of evo¬ 
lution of Dogri language by identifying the use of words 

which have given rise to new forms and have become demode 

There are other types of ballads which may be classified tor 
matter of expediency as love ballads, devotional ballads and 
ballads of lady saints. "Hans Mani” is a love story of a swan 
and a hen peacock, “Roop Basant” is a grippling tale of frater¬ 
nal love deserve special mention. , 

The Ramayana is in the blood of India and has offered 
one of the important themes for Dogri-folk poetry it has offered 
effect and is recited and listened to in the deepest mood of 
prayer. Certain parts of it are touching and spare an apology 
for tears 13 . But its composition has been influenced by Dogri 
culture and tradition. The characters bear a tint of Dogra mode 
of life which may look odd but is at the same time natural and 
proves the authenticity of its being a Dogri-folk ballad, for it is 
not easy for the author of such literature to rise above the cul¬ 
tural and environmental effects and represent their traces in his 


composition. 

There is another type of ballads which deals with ladies 1 ' 1 
who have established a brave ideal of chastity and maidenhood 
and given up their life for some principle. Many of them 
went to pyre alongwith their husbands, and some other died in 
the cause of justice and honour. The ballads of these ladies 
have been given much currency, because they are confined' 
only to their families whom their characters were related. These 


13 In recent years a tradition of Ramayna has been published] by 
Shambhu Nath Sharma. It has localised firms also. 

14 Ballad of Bua Bhegam is an example. She revolted against feudal! 
heirarchy in fifteenth Century in Bhaddu area. 
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families perhaps treated it as a domestic affair. At certain, 
places mousoleums are erected to their memory. In a village 
Jarab on the south east of Jammu, a memorial can be found to 

the honour of a lady who protested against tyrannous exaction. 

of a local chief and committed herself to flames while hurling 
maledictions on her head. 15 ° 

The sentiment of love which was denied its claim in the 
ballad had its place in the ballads. The plots selected for 
the love ballads did not accord well with the traditions of 
the land and so were not given amency for fear of society 
that may take them in the snuff. Love lyrics assumed no 
interrogatory tone towards the social system, offered to no 

questionable commentary on moral codes, professed no 

new values and urged no rebellion against this system, but 
expressed, in a half solemn and half playful manner, the uni¬ 
versal reality of love which is felt with equal poignancy both 
by the die-hard obscunaists and progressive enthusiasts. The 
feeling of love can be dated to a much earlier period than 
even most primitive social system and its sovereignty stands 
unchallenged. In Dogri folk literature mainly two types of 
love lyrics are found (a) the lyrics of meeting, (b) lyrics of 

parting. But the number of latter exceeds that of the 

former. 

The Dogras are a martial race and preferred by tempra- 
ment to be in the field. Their visits to family were rare and 
brief which were an occasion for jubilation. But there much 
sojourn in the family made the parting in its own turn inten¬ 
tionally and bitter. This will explain why in most of the love 
songs the “Sepoy” is the subject of address. 

Dogri Geet 

“Other Soldiers are dressed in white, 


15. The Chief had taken by force the the cow of the widow who had 
refused to give at any cost. She appealed to the king, but he too 
turned down her petition. She protested against such tan outrageous- 
treatment. She inflicted wounds on herself and dubed the palace 
wall and the roads smeared with her blood hands. The king lost 
all his royal grandeur as a result of his sin. At least he built a 
memorial to the widow and implored forgiveness of her spirit. 
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But your garments are so soiled and untidy. 

The soldiers are lodged in the thatched barracks, 
while the Jamadars resides in pacca ones. 

Upon your love, get yourself off the lists and come back.” 10 

The vain protests suggested by the indomitable desire for 
- union can easily be seen through. Perhaps the soldier for the 
strength and gallantry became the celebrated hero of Dogra 
woman. These songs some time evoke pathos which carried 

• the reader alongwith it as in the following lines: 

“Dear, time goes very hard with those who have lost their 
husbands. They simply lie down in bed to brood and 
gage the stars.” 

• Songs of meeting are less affecting because they lack the dra¬ 
matic suspense of the lyrics wherein the daring lovers dust the 

• watchful eye of the society, disregard its frowns and under the 
cover of dark steal from their home to a tryst waiting for each 
other. Some interest in these songs provided by an unfortunate 
suit and audacious advances of the lover in spite of the most pro- 

• tests of the bride who humorously enough rather seems to ground 
them on tear of being surprised by the wakeful mother-in-law 
than her aversion to the love deed. The songs of the union have 
an advantage over the songs of parting in one respect that it, 

• while the latter depict only a single minded devotion to love 
and keen agony of separation, the former also present a general 
commentary over the normal routine of life and are therefore 
more realistic. They mark a transition from the ivory towers 
to romance to the familiar envires of day to day life. They 
have a subtle undertone of criticism which affords us insight 

■ into the living of an average Dogra family, its petty jealousies, 
to tell-tale malice, the envious-bickerings, allegations and coun¬ 
ter allegations, guiles and taunts passing between the bride 
and the groom’s matter. Love songs have a tradition of illu- 
- sions. They are not the names of particular persons but they 
have passed into tradian and stand for the lover and the beloved. 

: 16. Harnam Shiyam de chitte chutte Kapde. Tera Kaaj Meia bes. 

O Tcri so, tera Kajo mela bes, O Nama Katai ghar aai jaa. 
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Names like ‘Prithi Singh’ and Inder Dei, Kunju and Chanchlo 
have the frequent illusions. Even Jill, Betty and John are 
found. These names have become a part of the technique of 
love lyrics. Such lyrics are found in conversational form which 
.is very attractive. One such song goes like this : 

“From where have these dark clouds risen O’ Prithi Singh, 

Dear; 

and where from the cold water is raining”. 

“Dark clouds have risen from the heart O’ Sweet Inder Dei 
the Eyes are raining the cold water.” 17 

Ceremonial lyrics in Dogri are not mere formal verses but 
they keep pace with marching time and reflect the new phases 
of the ceremonial in all their development. They are sensi¬ 
tive and echo back the things with the strict faithfulness. They 
also give analysis of the human reaction to these ceremonies. 
Which is set off with a tinctive of criticism on the good and bad 
of those ceremonies. Out of the many ceremonial songs those 
■of marriage JS and child-birth are very popular. 

“Biyain” are sung to celebrate the birth of a male child in¬ 
particular which indirectly suggest the contrast between the 
•social treatments according to a boy and a girl in Duggar. 
The birth of a female child casts an ominus gloom over the 
household and is equated with bankruptcy and dishonour. 
The dow’ry system and social disparity which relegate girls to a 
far inferior position are the main cause of discrimination and 
pass for an ugly blemish on the land. 

“Chorian” have no such critical strain. They only mark 
the matrimonial rituals which the bridegroom has to go' 
through. 

The lyrics sung at the marriage of a girl are named Suhag, 
which means propious indications of the wishes of the girls’ 
friends and parents for her long and happy married life in' 
addition to their own affection. 

Dance is the portrayal of feelings through physical move- 

.17. Kuthuan Utri Kaali badli O mundiya a Prithi Singha 

Kuthu an baarseye thanda neer. Chhattiye te uthi kaali badli 
Kudiye inder daiye. A Kaljiya de barsaya thanda neer. 

J8. Babul jije tuschatar chenar changa bar dhundine (O father you 
are wise and considerable, find one good match for me.) 
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mentsand gesticulation. The display of limbs substitutes the- 
use of words and conveys the various moods of mind in mute 
eloquence. Different dances convey different feelings. 

Phumaniyan dance of Duggar is characterised by a vivacity 
and elation while Kud dance is less vehement and more slow 
in movement and rhythm. Some folk dances are accompanied 
by lyrics, which are sung in tune with their beats and measures. 
Such lyrics have very feeble contents and are for the most part 
a conglomeration of strange Jargon to imitate the sound effect 
of the performance. Such as “Jhukka Majhakka Jhakalu”. 
There are an unmeaning “onomoto-poeiu ”. The rest of the 
lines are strung together not to convey any particular idea but 
to complete the circle of the rhythm which may go in union 
with the movements of the dance. 

The heroic lyrics show a conflict between love and duty and 
act as a foil to each other; insensibility to tender feelings would 
have done no credit to the warrior and made him inhuman. 

It is only when the plugs with a resolute effort and arts on with¬ 
out a backward glance to meet the call of duty that his heroism 
wins the true seal of approval. He must rise superior to allure¬ 
ments and wage a fight against himself before he expects to 
face the enemy. He feels tug of temptation but breaks himself 
free with a ’deliberate decision to join the ranks. The triumph 
at home is a truer test of his heroism than the victory abroad. 
The heroic lyric tend to reveal both moral and heroic traits of 
a soldier. This humanises his character to a degree not obtain¬ 
able otherwise. 

Seasonal lyrics are the yearning of love afflicted whose every 
breathe blows with an irrepressible longing for reunion. Nature 
suffers a monstrous reversal for her as with the departure of 
her lover all the beauty and grace of nature. 

There are different hymns for different divinities enshrined 
in Duggar. These songs lay more stress on the mythical nature 
of divinities and inspire a feeling of mystery and reverential 
awe. The festival lyrics are a mingled expression on the jollity 
of social condition. In some of the lyrics the impulse for 
jollification is shown conflicting with poverty and the whole 
things ends in a pleasing self benignment. 

The family lyrics pertain to household members such as 
mother, father, daughter-in-law, mother-in-law, and their.- 
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mutual dealings. 

Modern folk lyrics are an irregragable proof of the close 
association of folk literature and public life. There is a flood 
of printed literature threatening to engulf the folk literature 
but the latter has maintained its merry tickles and it even run¬ 
ning a fresh courses to show its affinity with life. 

My dear Phulmu, if we spare some money to purchase the 
saving certificate, it will multiply into one and a half in 
twelve years. Then it will become fifteen. The money will 
be spent on the education of our son Munu and some land 
may also be bought with it. 19 


The Dogri folklore cannot be separated from the folk 
instruments which have enriched its musical quality. Certain- 
tunes have also been associated with Dogri songs that their very 
hum conjures the words up from the abyss of oblivion like 
some magic spell and sets them rolling on the lips. The tradi¬ 
tion of folk instruments is as old as the folk songs, there is a 
frequent mention of certain musical instruments which have 
even predominated over the songs and drowned the words in 
their melody. 

The most popular folk instruments of Duggar are the 
Bansian and Algaza (pipe and fiageslets). The latter is always 
used in pair where mouth pieces are vertically applied to the 
lips and blown through. They in songs are often used as love 
signals to call the beloved at the meeting place which is under 
some groove or on a hill top away from the intrusive eyes of 
the world. 


“The Flute of lover is sounding and the beloved left under 
the pretext of fetching water.’’ 20 

Fiddle (Sarangi) usually accompanies ‘Baaran’ and ‘Kaar- 
kaan’ and is played upon on by the singer himself. He does 
not imitate the local notes but punctuates his recitals with a 
brief time which remain the same throughou! and maintains a 
rhythm. 

19. Ajj je rupey bacbage goriye bachai jane Saving Certificate laiye; 
Baran te bareyan hoi junde dyodhey; Dasan de pandran Munney de 
kam ange oh Bachai Iene; O Jameen Leni Moiye Phulmu. 

20. Baje Nagoja Albelue da; Gori chali paniya de Bahane. 
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In festive lyrics which are more vigorous and quick, the 
■Dhol (drum) is used. Such lyrics are called “Dholoru” i.e. the 
•lyrics sung in the accompaniment of the drum. The bang of 
the drum is some time matched with the boom of the pit over. 

Devotional songs are recited under the orchestral effect of 
the clash of cymbals the tinkling of metal plate and the clap¬ 
ping of hands. 

There are certain songs which are independent of instru- 
.ments. But they demand a peculiar manner of singing. 
“Bhakhan” is an instance of such songs. They are in free use. 
Their meter is irregular and is determined by the undutation in 
tone. This is a group song in which the leader claps one. hand 
on the ear is held out in air and goes with artistic motion up 
and down. The movement of hands indicates the variation in 
the note. This is the only form of lyric in Dogri which resem¬ 
bles the western harmony of sounds without losing its individual 
note and rhythm. 

In addition to the folk songs, the folk dances of the Dogras 
display a sense of community, enjoyment manifested on the 
realisation of their labour in the fields, the advent of the rainy 
season, some local fairs, visit of some dignitary, marriage, 
birth etc. 

Giving a brief accounts of the Dogra folk dances, Mr. Suraj 
Saraf, 21 writes that almost throughout the year, leaving aside 
severe winter local festivals are a daily routine in one or the 
other part of the Jammu province. In some areas chain 
festivals are held daily in one village or the other by turn. 
These occasions are inextricably linked with folk songs and 
folk dances. Thus everyday becomes a dance day in the land 
of Dogras. 

‘Kud’~ dance of Bhadarwah region is undoubtedly the most 
stylish of Dogra folk dances and is performed by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the higher region areas at night. It is usually held in 
the days after ^sowing operations are over and people have 
ample leisure. ’After being free from meals a big fire is lit in 
an open space and spectators gather round it. The dancers of 
their tight pyjamas and black jackets or long flowing robes 

21. Saraf, Suraj, Jammu Darshan, p. 50. 

22. *Kud’ dance festival after Mela Pat is a kind of festival in Bhadarwah, 
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start' in slow rhythm and go on stepping round the fire. The- 
Dance resembles the swaying of the giant hill trees is breeze. 
The instrument players stand aside playing a flute, drums and' 
“narsinghas”. The tempo of dance goes on increasing till the- 
movements become very fast. The performers go elastic swaying: 
vigorously round the fire simultaneously giving out excited- 
sounds. The frantic state, however, does not last long. The move¬ 
ments begin milding down till the performance concludes on 
the early morning. The Kud dance is becoming popular in the 
urban areas also but it loses all charm when all of hypnotysing 
natural surrounding in which the mountainous climes in Jammu 
abound and the true impact of dance could be felt only by’ 
seeing it that very milieu. 

“Phumanian” is the special nauch of the lower hills of’ 
Jammu province. The word “Phumanian ” 23 in Dogri signifies- 
blooming or gambolling about. While performing this dance* 
the participants open and close their fingers like blooming of 
flowers. It is a dance in which facial expression displaying* 
joy and exhilleration play prominent role. 

In urban and Plain areas, the most popular dance form 
is the fast and furious Bhangra which is truly a folk perfor*- 
mance in which all and sundry can join without fear of being, 
out of tune in the movements because in fact, there are no- 
classified movements and one can almost have his own way as- 
one likes. It is a dance of sheer beautitude and boyant 
feelings. Bhangra dancers are usually attired in plain boyant 
“banyans” and nickers or underwear with trinks on ankles- 
and wrists and carrying gaudy “roomals’’ which they go on 
waiving while dancing. Even then, Baisakhi festival is espe¬ 
cially marked for the dance with Bhangra parties jigging and 
galloping in the streets in the cities on the day of Baisakhi 
all over Jammu province. 

On the festival of Lohri, the typical dance performed by 
youngesters is “Dandaras Nauch”. Accompanied the beating 
of drum every party carries it own Chhaja, an artistic peacock 
structure of bamboo sticks and coloured papers round which 


23. There is also a Dogri proverb “Phummanianyana da 

making—reflects full sense of the dance, m.dershirts and underwears. 
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youngesters dance in various formations striking small sticks, 
two of wh'ch are carried by each performer, against one 
another. It is skill in striking these sticks in various difficult 
poses that brings forth spontaneous appalouse from spectators. 
The dance pageant is speciality of Jammu city and festival of 
Lohri (12-13 January) witnesses a revel rout by merry dancing 
parties all over the city. In addition, pageant of dear (Hiran) 
and Sassipunnu are also taken out. In Bhadarwah town, 
pageant of Pat is taken out during the Pat fair during 
September every year. 

Shri Vishva Nath Khajuria has enumerated some other 
dances closely connected with Dogra folk life. “Sahari” 21 a 
folk dance connected with agriculture can be classified as a 
hill dance. This dance is performed together by men and 
women. Kikli dance which is also performed in Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh. This is called Hakat in Kashmir. Besides, 
Gidda dance of Punjab is also popular among the Dogra 
folks. 


24. Duggar da jeevan darshan, p. 96. 
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CHAPTER 

9 


Fairs and Festivals 


The Fairs and Festivals have played a significant role to 
'enrich the culture and life of the region. The Hindus and 
’Muslims have cemented the bondage by participating in these 
festivals with equal zeal and vigour. It may be a seasonal 
festival of a religion, may it be a cultural one, people from all 
communities join together to make merry. Moreover, the 
tradition is not new, it has been nourished for ages together 
and left their deep imprints on the minds of the travellers and 
historians. Drew who remained in Maharaja Ranbir Singh s 
service, gives an account of fairs and festivals of nearly 100 
years ago. He writes: “There are certain dafe days of 
festival, when special Darbars are held m somewhat different 
forms. These four: Basant Panchami, Nauroz, Sair and Dasera 
particularly should be noticed.” 1 EarJy m fhc year on the 
fifth of Hindu month of Magh, the feast of “Basant Panchami 
.is held in honour of the coming spring, which may by that 


1 . 


Drew Fredric, Jammu and Kashmir Territories (1870), pp. 68-70. 


% 
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time is thus near that the very coldest weather has gone an<$' 
by the tide of the season has turned. Everyone on that day 
wear yellow, some dressing completely in that colour, others- 
only putting on yellow pagri or turban. The things are- 
fading away with changing times. 

The next periodical Darbar is on Nauroz, 3 a Persian festival 
introduced into India by the Mohammadan rulers and now 
kept up even in such a thoroughly Hindu court. It is there 
celebrated in just the same way as the Basant without, however, 
the prevalence of yellow in the dresses. 

The third festival is called Sair: it was held in the autumn. 
In this which lasted for several days, not only the Government 
servants were present but heads of villages, trades people, 
workmen and others from many days journey arround, would 
come in, with them for present specimens of their work or of 
the products of their land or neighbourhood. On his day 
green was the prevailing colour worn. The festival has faded, 
away with the passage of time. 

The fourth and last Dussehra is a great festival, celebrated 
all over India in memory of the victory of Rama, won over 
Ravana, the king of Lanka, Ceylon. Dussehra is the last of 
these, when an immense effigy of Ravana, Kumbhakarna and 
Meghnad are erected in colourful dress, and let fly an arrow 
against him. This is the signal for a general assault, and in the: 
midst of the rear of artillery crackers the effigies of Ravana,. 
Kumbakaran and Meghnad, the enemies are blown up burnt 
and destroyed. 


Holi is a strange festival, a carnival indeed, the object of 
ongm of which is not very clear. It is movable feast, and 
comes m February or March. While itcontim.es Hindus free 
themselves or at all events consider that they have a right to- 

WI..W ;5f hey r h ° 0Se ’ fr0 “ the restrai nts of dacorum, and. 

, S . ^ UD - In some P’aces and in some courts the- 
carnival .s kept up with great spirit for many days. Ranjit 
Singhs court was known* for its celebration of Holi it 
Jammu it would last for a week, during which time the.- 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


Basant: Pale da ant (cold weather ends with Basant) 

Drew Fredric, Jammu and Kashmir Territories, (1870) no 68-70 
Drew, Jammu and Kashmir Territories p 70 ’ PP ’ " 
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business is attended to in the mornings as usual, but each- 
afternoon is given up to the rites and orgies of the Holi. 

All the courtiers 5 dressed in white, take their seats, with the' 
Maharaja, in some open places then they arc distributed' 
around handful of yellow, red and purple powder, which the - 
people throw over one another, till their faces and beards are- 
completely covered with it, and become of a frightful hue, 
then syringes are brought, and coloured water is squirted 
about, till all, the Maharaja included, are in as good a mess' 
as can be imagined. At certain times a word from the 
Maharaja, the two liqes of people facing each other make a 
mimic attack by the rowing handfuls of the powder and balls 
of gelatine or glue filled with it, till the whole air is made - 
dark with the clouds of it. 

On the last day the orgy of Holi is spread to the streets- 
as well, then no one can complain it, on going through them, 
he be halted with colour balls, or showered on with tinted’ 
water. Now the festival is restricted for about one or two- 

days. . . 

Diwali is celebrated at the beginning of winter. It is a day 
for worship of Laksmi, the goddess of wealth ; the characteris¬ 
tic of it is illumination. Lamps are placed in long regular 
lines on the corners of all the public buildings, and hardly a 
house is left without its own row of little oil lamps. The 
name of the day must be derived from the Hindu word Diva > ' 
a lamp. At this time merchants collect money in a heap, and. 
bow down and worship it. Gambling too is practised by 
nearly all on this day, under the notion that it will bring a 
luck for the coming year. In the evening a Darbar is held. It 
is the custom to begin illumination early, almost before it 
falls dark, and they are over by the time that in England they 

first light up. , 

Lohri is a festival and religious ceremony, not I thin , 
generally the rough idea, but observed in_ these hills and n* ] 
Punjab. The religious part of it consists in offering a burnt 
sacrifice, but to whom sacrifice is made I never was able to find 
out. A large fire is made in the square ; the Maharaja and his» 


5- Ibid., p. 70. 
6. Ibid., p. 70. 
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^people, having first made their obeisances in the temple hardly, 

• standing round, throw in handful of grains of all sorts, the 
signal for this being the depiction by sword of a white kid, the 
head of which they throw into the fire first. The people keep 

• the feast as well in passing down the bazars on this night, one 
has difficulty in the narrow streets to avoid the fires that every 
here and there are burning for the sacrifice. 

A look at Drew’s foregoing account will reveal that he has 

• only confined his study from this court point of view. He 
has not taken to consideration the fact that the festival of 
Lohri is a festival of folk dances and pageants. Young-boys, 

■ on this day take out pageants of peacock, called “Chhajja” in 
local language and dance in the streets and houses. Bhangra 
dance of Punjab and other northern regions is a special 
highlight of the day. Besides, these dancing boys strike sticks 
on the rhythm of drum as in Raslila, called “Dandaras” tradi¬ 
tion. 

The festival of Lohri is said to be celebrated from Mughal 
time when a witch had created tyranny and horror on the 
Jammu Punjab border near Sialkot district. She would take 


. away the infants and kill them consequently the mournful 
mothers were afraid of her presence. It is said that a people 
.army was organised by some Mughal Sardar Jeem Sahib and 
ultimately she was killed. This tale 7 is narrated during the 

* month of Poh (December-January) every year by the young 
boys in the region. The Bhangra dances take the pageant of 

chhajja to houses where a son is born during the year or a 
marriage has taken place during recent months. Pageant of 
Sassi-Punnu—two lovers of Punjabi folk tradition are also taken 

* out on camels during the festival. 

Baisakhi celebrated as the festival of Bhangra dance on the 

* first day of Bikrami year. The farmers have their Rabi crops 

7. This tale is narrated in a folk song which goes like this: Kupan chhuvi 
bhai kahan chhuvi; Herm Kapan wale aaye see; Herni Nao sau leer 
chakiye see; hern, ,k teer mein moang laya; Herni Bade bhai da 
naam laya, Herni Dada, bhai mare ga; Herni Dilla kot saware ga; 

Hem PehA^, Ka t Chak ° te i I Herni Sawan Bhad ™ di pehli chote; 
Herni Pehlivhota kat ya; Herni ai dupatta Khattaya; Herni Doatte 

noon do nusiyan; Herni Jeem Saahib diyan Ghoriyan; Herni Ghon 
uppar Kaathi; Herni Jeem Sahib da hathi; Herni Hathi maeya 
.padd; Diyo sau rupey di ledd. 
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leaped during the season and the people of plains of Jammu 
region, who have bumper harvest perform Bhangra dance with 
joy. The Bhangra dance at the Ranbir Canal Head at Jammu 
had been popular in West Punjab also before the partition of 
the country. 3 The day marks the beginning of the summer 
season and people take a dip in the rivers and canals in the 
region. Besides the fairs are also held at Akhnoor, Udhampur 
Erwan (Kathua), Naagbani and at other places. 

Ashad Pumima (June) is marked by a number of fairs. 
Prominents of these is Sadh Mahadev fair in north of Chenani, 
which is an ancient shrine of Lord Shiva. In addition, the 
fair are also held at Thara Kalwal, the samadhi of Bhogan 
who revolted against feudal hierarchy in fifteenth century and 
Aghar Jittoo a native village of the well-known peasants martyr. 

In Bhadarwah the ‘Pat’ fair is celebrated in September every 
year. -Althongh the main part of the fair is confined to three 
■ days but this marks the beginning of Kud dance festivals in the 
area. Kud is a noctural dance performed under the flame hung 
over a tree. The festivals are held by rotation in number of 
villages during the month when the farmers have reaped the 

harvest of their Kharif crops. . 

A Pageant of Pat is taken out on three days to worship 
Vasukinag—the God most celebrated in this mountanous 
region. This fair is celebrated after Raja Nagpal 9 of Bhadarwah 
who was a contemporary of Akbar, the great. 

Three holidays are observed in the tehsil during the rat 
: fair and long crowds join from Basohli, Ramnagar an am a 


8 . 

■9. 


Prior to 1947 peasants from West Pakistan would come even now 
large number of devoties come from East Punjab. 

The legend, as it goes on. says that Raja was asked to appear m^ the 
court of Akbar at Delhi to pay off his annual tributes. While m Delhi 
X* £« ™ required „ pass ,h,o, B K . g 
one could pass only after stooping low. It is said that: thetop 
ed his legs first and then to cross the gate. This act of the Raja was 

51 forward "0 fesuhe Raja a 

dress known as Pat or Patta in local language. 
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to witness the fair. 

Jhiri fair at Shamachak is held on Kartik Purnima andV 
it coincides with the birthday of Guru Nanak Dev. A large- 
number of farmers come to pay their homage to Bawa 
Jittoo the peasant martyr. Cattle shows and wrestling- 
matches (Dangal) are special features of the festival. A. 
large number of his devotees waive their heads on the:- 
rhythm of the drum. 10 It is said that all those who took the 
blood-stained grains have to come to his Samadhi and pay 
respects. Now the devotion is taken to the hereditary. The 
fair is immensely popular among the village folk. Sugar cane•• 
are special attractions of the fair. On the same day a fair is. 
held at Rathoi about 20 Kilometres in west of Jammu knowm 
as MELA BHOTO after a cultivator Brahmin of the name who- 
fought against exploitation of trader class and laid his life for 
this cause for 150 years back. 11 

Among the local fairs, Bahu Fort fair on 8th and 9th-- 
Navratra draws large crowds from Jammu and its vicinity. 
There is a temple of Durga in the fort. In addition, large- 
number of devotees of the city visit this shrine on every 
Tuesday. Chetra Chaudashi is a sacred day for Hindus when- 
they go to take a dip in the ponds or rivers nearby. A dip in 
holy river Devak at Purmandal is considered a virtue on the- 
day. Besides, large number of people of the areas go to 
Ranbir Canal Jammu and river Tawi to take a dip. Other 
rivers in the region also draw large crowd on the day. These - 
include also a visit to Chichi Devi temple near Samba. 

There are some festivals aimed at training the women folk 
in house decoration and cooking. Among these, Raade 
(Rangoli in Hindustani) is most aesthetic. The festivals which 

JO. Called YAT.AR. 

11. Bhoto was a cultivator Brahmin working at Rathoi, 3 Kras, away 
from Gajansu. One day while working in the field of melons, he was 
asked to give some melon to a marriage party which he refused. He 
was consequently beaten to death. On reaching their destination! 
the wedding party found that rice dishes served to them had become 
blood-stained. Meanwhile the old mother and the faithful dog of 
Brahmin also committed suicide on the pyre of Bhoto. The marriage 
party built a DEHRI after him and now most of the Mahajans take 
him as their ancestral deity. A fair is held in his memory which coin¬ 
cides with MELA JHIRI. 
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(falls in the middle of autumn inspire them for decorating their 
•varandas with flowers made from coloured powder. While 
•another festival “Holi”, during the beginning of winter deels 
with wall painting. Beautiful frescoes are made on the walls 
on this day but now with the age becoming more and more 
sophisticated the work is being entrusted to the menial servants 
*y the housewives. Still we find beautiful frescoes done on 
clay walls in the village houses. 

The Vaishno Devi yatra is on the climax during the Navra- 
tras. Previously the yatra would continue for smaller period 
but now it continues for the whole year. Over 6 lakhs devotees 
from all parts of the country come for spiritual solace which 
has a great impact on the economy of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State. 

Most of the festivals in the region are marked by tradi¬ 
tional wrestling matches, specially in the Kandi areas. Those 
who win the match are presented with linen cloth, known as 
“Mali” in the local language. It is considered a prestigeous 
reward for a wrestler. They perform their wrestling feats on 
the rhythm of a drum. The far-flung areas attract large 
crowds and the wrestlers for these matches. 

In addition to these fairs, people in large numbers without 
distinction of caste and creed visit the shrine of the Faquir ' 
known as Naugaza at Gumat Gate Jammu and the shrine of 
Baba Budhan Shah at Satwari. It is a common belief that the 
desire expressed at these shrines are fulfilled. 




CHAPTER- 


10 


Development of Language and 

Literature 


Dogri is one of the important language of Northern India. 
Grierson 1 who visited the state in nineteenth century to carry 
out survey and study of Indian languages says: “This portion of 
the Jammu and Kashmir State has to its north the hill country 
of Jammu, separating it from Kashmir, in which variety of 
dilects such as Rambani, Pogali, intermediate between Dogra, 
and Kashmiri are spoken. These dilects in many aspects 
resemble Dogri, but I have classed them with Kashmiri as they 
present the phenominal use of suffixes attached to the verb 
with characteristics of that language. In the hills of North¬ 
east of Jammu lies Bhadarwah, the language of which is 
Bhadarwahi, a form of Pahari. To the east of Jammu lies the 
State of Chamba. The main language of Chamba, Chamiali - 
is also a form of Pahari but a mixed form called Bhateali, - 

1. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, Part I, p. 637. 
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which is based on Dogri is spoken in the west of State near 
Jammu frontier. South of Jammu lies Punjab district of' 
Sialkot and Gurdaspur the main language of which is Panjabi. 
Southeast of Jammu lies the district of Kangra, here a dilect 
is spoken which is closely allied to Dogri. Not far from the • 
west of Jammu city runs river Chinab, beyond which lies 
Naushera country. Dogri extends a few miles beyond the 
Chinab further we come to the hill dialects connected with’ 
Northern form of Lehandi. This quotation of Grierson will 
clearly give an assessment of the Dogri speaking areas. In 
addition to outer Himalayan Region, West Punjab areas of 
Bajwat, 2 some areas of tehsil Shakargarh, and some areas of 
Sialkot district like Chaprar can be included among Dogri 
speaking areas. The political barriers of unnatural division * 
of the country could not change the boundary anyway. 

Another quotation from Grierson will throw light on the 
topic: the River Ravi skirts the south-east corner of Jammu 
State. On the other side lies, a hilly tract facing north-east 
corner of the Punjab district of Gurdaspur. The main language •: 
of this district is Punjabi but in this tract, and its neighbour-- 
hood the following languages have been reported: 

Gujri 60,000 

Dogri 60,000 3 

Kandiali 10,000 


1,30,000 


In ancient period Raja Shakti Karan developed a script* 
for Dogri but unfortunately the specimen of the script could 
not be maintained. Amir Khusro, the celebrated Persian and- 
Hindi poet flourished in eighth century Hijri. He died in 
725 A.H. (1325 A.D.). He says: Sindi O Lahori O Kashmir 
O Dugar, Dhursamundari Tilangi O Gujar, Fen laman Hindst 
Za aymen Kuhav; Delhi O peerash andar hama had, Ama 
barkast ba har gona sakht (As I was born in Hindi, I may be- 


2 . 

3. 


frierson, Linguistic Survey of India. 

he population of Dogri speaking people has gone to 13 lakhs no - 
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. allowed to say a word respecting the language peculiar to itself 
and not borrowed from any other—Sindi, Lahori, _Kashmiri, 
languages of Dugar (the country between Lahore and Kashmir) 
Dhur, Samundara Tilanga Gujrat Mabar Gates, Bengal, Oud i 
and Delhi and its environs. There are all languages of Hindu 
which are from very ancient times, have been applied 
• in every way to the common purpose of life. This is the earliest 
reference to Dogri. An example of Dogri in Takri script have 
been found in four palaces of Raja Bhoj Verman of Chamba, 
dating back to 1400 A.D., says Col. Shiv Nath.' An inscription 
in a temple of Durga at Mahanpur about 15 miles from 
'Basohli, dated 1496 and at Chamba dated 1660 have been 
discovered. Basohli school of painting dated 1496 and Chamba 


dated 1660). 

In the later half of the 18th century during the reign of 
Raja Ranjit Deo in Jammu his court poet Dattoo translated 
Daronaparva of Mahabharata into Brij Bliasha and brought 
some original works in Sanskrit, Brij and some poetry in Dogri 
■in the Devnagri script. A Dogri translation of a persian book 
of history about the rulers of Delhi was done under the title 
Raajauli (Rajavali) in the court of Dhayan Singh of Kotla, a 
contemporary of Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra. Dogri was 
not however came to be considered the language.of literature 
in the 18th-19th century. Sanskrit and Brij Bhasha claimed 
that position and although some of the poets have been 
writing some verses in Dogri (poets like Shiv Ram, 
Lakkhu, Trilochan, Vidya Nidhi, Ganga Ram) during the 
19th century and Ram Dhan, Desmal and Hardutt 
in the early 20th century and although we find Dogri trans¬ 
lation of the Gita by Prof. Gouri Shanker with an introduc¬ 
tion by Dr. Woolner in 1934. The beginning of modern 
Dogri literature can be traced with the publication of “Gutlun” 
in 1945 and the formation of Dogri Sanstha. It is no doubt 
that Dinu Bahu Pant (author of Gutlun) was. the first poet of 
modern Dogri but the language made its initial development 
during the reign of Maharaja Ranbir Singh. 

Dogri has a significant place among the modern languages 
of Indo-Aryan family. Whereas Hindi and its sister language 


4. Dogri Language—A survey, p. 23. 
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'Punjabi have undergone great changes during their develop¬ 
ment, Dogri still retains some of the old linguistic peculiarities. 
Dr. Banarasi Dass Jain, in his book "Psychology of Punjabi” 
•describes Dogri as an important language. It is nearer to 
Sanskrit in syntax 5 6 and word formation while other languages 
have undergone changes it has remained original Sanskrit or 
Prakrit like: Shwas, Sah Hast, Hath, Sarp, Sap. 

Dogri script remained prevalent in the Jammu region long 
before Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s regime. Pattas in Dogri 
language and its own script have been found in Bhaderwah, 
Kishtwar and Ramnagar indicating popularity of Dogri langu¬ 
age in the region. Accounts were maintained in Dogri all 
over Jammu. Even the invitation letters, popularly known as 
“Neendra” 0 were written in Dogri language by all classes of 
Dogras. Dogri script was so much popular among the masses in 
the Jammu Region that Maharaja Ranbir Singh preferred it to 
Devnagri for propagation of Sanskrit. At least six books in 
Sanskrit grammar and texts were translated into Dogri script 
and published during his reign. 7 

Various historic records and documents prove that Dogri 
language occupied a place of honour and was one of the two 
recognised court languages in the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
the other being Persian, claims Mr. B.P. Sharma, a veteran 
journalist and research scholar in his article "Rise, Fall and 
Revival of Dogri language in Jammu region”. 8 He continues, 
"Dogri language however, became a pawn in the game of 
politics when the British Government wanted to change the 
political status of Jammu and Kashmir and in this process 
they changed the existing symbols, of the then ‘Independent 
.State’—its currency, its postal system and its court language.” 

Dogri is the language of Dogras. According to the 


5. Shastri, J.C., “Aryon ka Udgam Sthan tatha mool bhasha” claims 
ihat Dogri is direct derivation of Sanskrit. 

6. Printed specimen cf such invitations are lying with Mr. B.P. Sharma, 
ex-Director of Information, J. & K. Government. 

7. Fredric Drew, who was in Maharaja’s service compiled a Doori 

Grammar in 1875. b 

8. Souvenir of all India Dogri Conference, 1974, p. 13. 
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‘Imperial Gazetteer of India’ 9 the origin of the word Dogra “is- 
commonly stated by the people themselves to have arisen from 
the fact that the cradle of Dogra race lies between two holy 
lakes of Saruinsar and Mansar. Dwigart Desk or the country 
of two hollows, was corrupted into Duggar and Dugra became- 
Dogra. From Jammu stretching to the east along the plains of 
the Punjab country is Duggar and all who live in the country 
whether they be Hindu, Muslim or Sikh, whether high born 
Rajputs or low born menials are known as Dogras, and have 
certain national characteristics and common tongue which 
differentiate them from any of the other people of India.” 

Thakur Kahan Singh Billawaria in his Urdu Biography of 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh speaks of the great interest evinced by 

the Maharaja in the development of Dogri language. 10 He says: 

“The Maharaja started a class for teaching Dogri in Shri 
Raghunathji temple. He was of the opinion that Dogri langu¬ 
age in Dogri script would be fully developed. In order to re¬ 
move the imperfections in the old Dogri alphabet, the Maharaja 
got prepared new Dogri alphabet, closely following Devnagri 
system. Government officials respectable citizens and village 
lambardars were ordered to learn Dogri and incentives such as 

?r gmg and b00ks and unif °™s were provided, 

e Maharaja used to visit the school every week himself and 

awards Pr ° 8reSS “ ade by e3Ch StUdent and used t0 give - 

Thakur Kahan Singh Billawaria also state that correspondence 
m Persian was carried out by only few officers with thf n u 

r° did not 

stam P Papers “S c no P L , ‘,MT b0 °'S’ a “ 

Singh’s reign suggest that Dogri and Persian 

in the State administration. * reated at P*r 

Till 1894 the State had its own postal system. According to 

9. (0 Political Geography of Dogri speaking area 

xb' p. ” p 10 Mal, *« h R “ b " nm I, voi_ 

J1°' S. aD S,D8h BiIlaWaria ’ Mah °'°ja Ranbir Singh, p . 22. 
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the report of the Director General Posts and Telegraphs, 'India 
there were 65 post offices maintained by the State Government. 
Dogri were also used in the post offices. According to adminis¬ 
tration report of the state for the year 1929-30 (Bikrami), 
(1872-73 A.D.) the post offices are managed by an officer under 
whom two clerks: one Dogri knowing and other Persian know¬ 
ing to maintain the accounts. The postal stamps printed in. 
Samvat 1923 (1866 A.D.) and thereafter bore bilingual legends in 
Dogri and Persian characters. So did one pice post cards 
introduced in Samvat 1940 (1883 A.D.). The State postal 
system was transferred to the Imperial Postal Department vide 
Council Resolution dated March 16,1894. 

Recognition of Dogri and Persian as court languages is- 
further established by the fact that both the Ranbir Dand Bid hi 
(Ranbir Penal Code) or Samvat 1848 and Civil Code of Samvat 
1936 were published in Dogri and Persian languages. The 
Privy Seal of Maharaja Partap Singh bore inscriptions in both, 
the languages, though he authenticated the documents with his- 
signature in Dogri. 

The State had its own currency till 1896 A.D. Some of the- 
coins minted in the State bore Dogri legends. Though paper 
currency was not in common use, the State Government caused 
some currency notes called Shrikar issued in denomination of 
Rs. 5, Rs. 10, and Rs. 100. These currency notes also bore 
legends in Dogri and Persian characters. 

Most authentic record of Dogri being a court language has 
been left by Fredric Drew. 12 He says: “It is when the Maharaja 
is sitting in Public Durbar holding open court for the hearing of 
petitions, that the Mandi has its liveliest appearance. After 
describing, how aggrieved persons from far and near, came to 
seek justice at the Maharaja’s court.” Drew refers to the langu¬ 
age in which he saw the petitions were written. He says: 

“The new Dogri is used for petitions that are read before 
the Maharaja and for this purpose it has replaced Persian in 
which petition were written when I first came to Jammu but it 
was not generally displaced either Persian or Dogri languages* 
it is allowed in certain official documents as in reports from the 
officers of the Army who are a .class whom Per sia^ is hardly 

12. Drew Fredric, Jammu and Kashmir Territories p. 172. 
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.acquired ; also many acccounts are kept in duplicate in Persian 
and Dogri; accountants of one class are considered a check on 
the other, a continuous side by side system of the audit being 
thus carried out.” 13 

Drew also describes the imperfections of the old Dogri. 11 The 
Dogri alphabet was imperfect and not easy to read either accura¬ 
tely or quickly. For this reason, a few years ago the Maharaja 
caused to be invented a modification of it; by this it was 
•brought nearer to Devnagri, so near that the system is 
•quite one with that though the forms are somewhat different. 11 

In Jammu proper, Shri Raghunath Temple was the seat of 
learning during Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s reign. The Maharaja 
■evinced great interest in the development of art and learning. 
In November 1882 he had headed a deputation of State rulers 
■which waited upon the Viceroy at Lahore, urging for establish¬ 
ment of the Panjab University. 15 Consequently he ranked 
•among the greatest patrons of letters and art of his time. 

Stein in his introduction to “Catalogue of Sanskrit Manu¬ 
scripts’’ 18 pays rich tributes to the Maharaja. “Among those 
institutions a Pathshalla or College and a library of Sanskrit 
Tvorks is foremost objects of the Maharaja’s care.” Dr. Stein 
■further says that “translation in Hindi of standard works, whole 
range ot Darshanas, the Dharma and other Shastras were 
executed and particularly printed with the objects of spreading 
knowledge of classical Hindu learning among Maharajah Dogra 
subjects. Again Persian and Arabic works on historical, philoso¬ 
phical and other subjects were translated into Sanskrit with the 
assistance of competent Maulvis in order to facilitate exclianaf* 
.f ideas, the Maharaja in the spiritof true 

to promote between the representatives of Hindu and Moham 
maden scholarship in his dominion.” ham 

The liberal patronage exercised by the Maharaia nttr 
•a large number of learned men to Jammu from Jaipur Panri r 
Rasmohan Bhattacharya from Bengal, Pandit Vyasa Ram f * 

*f *“ d Theism „f f Z 

Fredrick , Jammu and Kashmir Territories, p. 471 . 

B-P. Sharma, The Tribune , August 15, 1953 


15. 

16. 


Stol"' A ' , . Ca "' 0S “ 0f S “““ *■"*<*.« quoted by B.P. 
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Raghunath Sanskrit Library were soon extended to the field of 
Persian, Punjabi, Hindi and Dogri literatures. Stating this Mr. 
B. P. Sharma writes that among Persian scholars, name of 
Diwan Kirpa Ram the author of Gulabnama —deserves special 
notice. 17 Another notable scholar was Mirza Ghulam Ahmed 
of Qadian. Among Punjabi scholars were Lala Gulab Rai and 
Ghulam Ghous Hoshiarpuri, while Dogri section was headed' 
by Gusain-Pandit. 

In Jammu a permanent staff of copyists was employed under 
the superintendence of Pandit Asanand and Pandit Jagdhara 
for copying rare works which had been brought to the notice 
of the Maharaja, but could not be secured by purchase. 

“Both the temple and the library contained in it,” observed 
the late Sir Aurel Stein, “Owe their origin to the Late Maha¬ 
raja Ranbir Singh and stand forth as solid monuments of two- 
main qualities in his remarkable character—pious regard 
for religious traditions and enlightened interest in Indian* 
learning.” He adds “By the pious zeal of Maharaja, this- 
shrine gradually became the centre of extensive religious- 
establishments. Among these institutions, pathshala or College, 
and a library of Sanskrit works were the foremost objects of 
Maharaja’s care. In former, he provided for the tuition and 
support of several hundreds of Brahmin pupils, who were- 
trained in various branches of Sanskrit learning.” 

Sanskrit Pathshalas were also established at Purmandal 
and Uttarbahni in Jammu province. At all these Pathshalas. 
the students were not only provided with free food and milk, 
but all the books and stationery were also made available 
to them free of charges by debit to the funds which the- 
Maharaja granted for this purpose. In addition, provision 
was made for scholarships to deserving students for higher 
studies at Banaras and other Universities. The Maharaja also- 
founded a Sanskrit Pathshala at Banaras. 

These activities required a printing press to enable the 
works to be printed. The Maharaja got established the Vidya 
Vilas 18 Press which also was located in Raghunath temple 
premises. Interlinked with the research work was the work 

17. B.P. Sharma, The Tribune , August 15, 1953. 

18. Vidya Vilas Press is now known as the Ranbir Government Press. 
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■of production of books for Path'shalas 19 , and Maktabs of 
Kashmir. Persian was in vogue and the Maharaja esta¬ 
blished a number of Maktabs. That the Maharaja wanted 
to promote understanding between his Hindu and Muslim sub¬ 
jects is evident from the fact that translations of various works 
in Persian and Devnagri were made available in large number to 
his subjects. Dr. Stein pays a glowing tribute to his educational 
policy. He says.These works are produced under the patro¬ 

nage of Maharaja Ranbir Singh himself; comprising besides 
some original compositions a number of new commentaries 
and digest in various branches of Sanskrit literature which were 
compiled at different periods by Pandits especially appointed 
for this purpose. Apart from the encouragement given to these 
persons of literary activities, the Maharaja bestowed the whole 
•of his reign much thought and expense on the production of 
an extensive series of translation which throw an interesting 
light on his educational policy. Translation into Hindi and 
Dogri of standard works, selected from the whole range of pure 
Science, Darshans and the Dharma and other Shastras were 
■executed and particularly printed with the object of spreading 
a knowledge of classical Hindu learning among Maharaja’s 
Dogra subjects. Again Persian and Arabic works on Histo¬ 
rical, philosophical and other subjects were translated into Sans¬ 
krit with the assistance of competent Maulvis in order to faci¬ 
litate that exchange of ideas with Maharaja in the spirit of true 
enlightenment desired to promote between the Hindu and 
Mohammadan. scholars of his dominion. 


Dark chapter for Dogri language, however, began soon 

Th7 R v ° f Mahara J‘ a Ranbir Si "8h (September 12, 1885 ). 
in f G ° Ver p nment was awa i*ing this opportunity and 

M ? a ! a he , C0 . U [f e of act,on to he adopted on the death of the 
Maharaja had been clearly set out by the Viceroy in his letter 

dated April 7, 1894 to the Secretary of State for India which 
wasjDproved by the latter in his dispatch of May 23, 1894 
The British Government wanted to end the “Independent” 
position of the state which they had themselves granted in the 


J9. 


Mr. B p . Sliamia has reccnUy discovered iwo, publications nrintPrf 
modified Dogri S.ript published in 1930 Bikrami 1873 a n n 

of these is Li/ava/i —a book on mathematics and other is translation 
of Amarkosh. Both printed by litho process. translation 
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-treaty and with that end in view managed to secure what was 
•described as “Voluntary resignation” from Maharaja Pratap 
Singh, though he remained nominal President of the State 
■Council. The Council could not take any independent decision. 
It was entrusted upon the Council (hat it must consult the 
Resident on all matters of importance and must follow his 
advice whenever he offers it. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Bhag Ram (a staunch Punjabi) was one 
of the Ministers appointed on the advice of the Political 
Department of Government of India. In 1882 A.D. when he 
was the Judicial Minister, he submitted to the Maharaja a pro¬ 
posal for introduction of Urdu as court language for Jammu 
Courts. The proposal was so cleverly worded that it made no 
mention of Dogri being one of the Court languages. It only 
sought to replace Persian by Urdu. It said: “it is well- 
known that Persian is not spoken language of Jammu nor do the 
people in this province understand it. It is necessary that the 
business of the Courts should be conducted in a language which 
is well understood by the plaintiffs and defendants. Therefore 
I recommend that Urdu be made the court language for the 
•courts under Sadar Adalat Jammu.” 

On February 22, 1889 Maharaja Partap Singh accepted the 
proposal of the Judicial Minister. Thus circular No. 3 of 1889 
while substituting Urdu for Persian gave a severe blow to Dogri 
as a court language and it died unsung and unwept. 

It is most interesting that as early as 1872 Fredric Drew 
posed a question whether it would not have better to adopt 
for Dogri the Devnagri alphabet itself which is known to 
certain classes all over India. 20 This prophetic wish of Sir Fredric 
Drew was translated into reality after 82 years, and the new 
Dogri movement piloted by Dogri Sanstha adopted Devnagri 
script for Dogri as early as 1944. 

The “New Kashmir” Charter of Economic Welfare adopted 
by the All Jammu and Kashmir National Conference headed 
by Shiekh Mohammad Abdullah in 1944 recognised seven 
languages and dialects of the State—Dogri being one of them. 21 

The popular Government formed in 1948 under Shiekh 

.20. Fredric Drew, Jammu and Kashmir Territories , p. 471. 

-21. New Kashmir, para 48. 
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Mohammad Abdullah made the * “New Kashmir” plan as its* 
Magna Charta and began to implement various proposals of 
the plan. In October 1953, the Government appointed a Dogri 
Language Committee with Shri Girdhari Lai Dogra as its 
Chairman. The Committee was directed to report, among other 
things, whether or not the Dogri script should be retained for 
the language. Consequently, in recommending the Devnagri 
script the Committee was inspired by an appeal made by late- 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru that Devnagri should be adopted as.a 
common script for all the regional languages of India. For' 
those, who did not know Devnagri, the committee recommen¬ 
ded Persian script also. 


On receipt of these recommendations the Government 
appointed another Committee to elicit public opinion regarding 

ShTn m Wh ‘ Ch bC aCCCpted for the D °S ri language with 
(} &. K ParshadSharma > ther ' Principal Information Officer, 

Shri DinuTh? p Cnt) ^ C ° nVen0r ’ Pr ° f - Ram Nath Shastri a ” d 

a circular t^! T ? meDlberS ' The Committee issued 

accepted by the Government. 8 ' P W3S accordin S*r 

uS a xT a , chieved w a ”° ,i,er ,an<imari ' ta 

?-> -U X “ b ;x“ d as one , of 

impetus to work more vigorously for U gave 

language. Five Dogri writefs h*v7 f h f deveIo P rae nt of the- 
Awards. They are T L^ Sahitya Acade “y 
Vitsa Vikal (Posthumous), M^Padmfsa 1 (Posth _ umous )> Shri 
Mohan Sharma and Kishan Simii chdev, Prot. Madan. 

Narsingh Dev Jamwal. pun ’ Ram Nath Shastr ' and 


* Site” h8S P “ 

ad. There is a Dogri gLTar bvX, ot S ° far be “ 

Other publications include novels plays" X' Lal ° upla ' 
collection of poems and essays The I,** s,ories 81,4 
tribntion is Dogri Hindi Die,Lamm'S 
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Pandotra and published by the State Academy of 'Art, Culture- 
and Languages. Another remarkable work taken in hand by 
the Academy is a Dogri to Dogri Dictionary. It is expected to 
contain 50 thousand words. 

The Radio Kashmir Jammu, has proved a vital channel as^ 
a mass media for propagation of Dogri language and literature. 
A number of popular programmes have been devised and 
presented for the education and entertainment of the listeners. 
Sahitya Academy Award winner Kishan Smailpuri has enriched 
the treasure of Dogri lyrics on the Radio when he was 
employed as a staff artist. 

The University of Jammu is conducting examinations in 
Dogri language also. A large number of candidates are qualify¬ 
ing for Shiromani, Tilak and Praveen exarainations every year. 

In 1962, Shri D.C. Prashant brought out a Dogri Magazine 
called Rekha but it ceased publication in 1963. At present 
Dogri journals being regularly published from Jammu are: 
Phuhvari (Monthly), Narai Chetna (Quarterly), Sheeraza 
(Quarterly) and Ranbir (Weekly). All but Sheeraza and Namiv 
Chetan have ceased publication during the recent months. 
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Marriage and Morals 


; Study °f the marriage customs in Jammu divisions reveals 
cer am interesting facts. Age old legacy of orthodox customs 
stdlprevads in the far-flung and backward areas of the pro 
Alftace^rybackthe Rajput parents would bury 
ahve their female infants which was done because the parents 
of daughters were put to humiliation on one pretext or T 

dt e n r ot “;r t0rtUredbythe 
uiu noi ietcn a good amount of dowrv 

continues. P rac ^ce still 

As regards Polyandry and Polygamy here th* 
different than Ladakh. Polvaar™ y “ the things are 

backward areas by rich caste Hi nJ ^®s°rted to in hilly and 

have no binding according to the region An “t MuS . Hms they 

-of Polyandry 2 was found in hilly are^s ' f th ° l reSt ' ng u aspect 

woman was reported to be marrying a pole r a eg ‘ 0n , where a 

marrying a pole and she would 

1. The first and major among these was evil of Dowrv 
.2. This was called ‘Tham marriage’ which was not innt a 

people and even the Government had legalised tWs Xi^ * ** 
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>=enjoy with as many husbands as she desired. The issues born 
tfrom the lady would be called “Thamma-de-putter (son of 
a pole). The entry of parentage would be recorded as Tham 
(Pole) in the revenue records. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh imposed a ban on female infanticide 
and his proclamation to this effect was got published in a 

• Calcutta newspaper for burial of infancy. Maharaja Hari 
Singh promulgated a prohibitory order on marriages with pole 
in 1940’s. However, polygamy is still prevalent in hilly and 
backward areas where more than one woman are wedded to a 
richman for economic reasons. Udhampur, Kathua and Doda 
districts still have the cases of Polygamy. In hilly areas of these 
districts, people also have “Keeps ’ which are termed as 
“Duals”. 4 

From above facts we can conclude that the ploygamy is not 
traditionally accepted by any group. Due to economic reasons 
people indulge in polygamy which is now on decline. In some 
cases a husband would marry more than one woman to have 
male issues generally. 

One noteworthy aspect of marriages in Jammu province 
has been exchanged marriages called “ Dohries ”. This was 

• either prevalent among those communities where a daughter 
would have to be married in exchange of a son’s marriage. 

According to traditional restriction in various castes and 
sub-castes among Hindus, a marriage cannot take place among 
relatives. No person was allowed to marry within his own sub¬ 
caste. As the economic condition of the people is being im¬ 
proved gradually the outlook is also getting broadened. Thus, 
the traditions are breaking down. 

Inter-caste marriages are increasing gradually. As the 
Dogra youth are having self realization and rebelling against 
- customs of caste, creed and colour due to spread of education. 
In some cases, couples either go to the Court of Law or to Arya 
Samaj Mandir for having marriage solemnised. 

3. Maharaja Gulab Singh imposed the ban but it was actually enforced 
by Ranbir Singh. 

-4. This not a legalized marriage and often the women meet harsh treat¬ 
ment at the hands of their husbands and in most of the cases they 
run away. Those who stay were put to bonded labour. These marriages 
were also looked down upon. 
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According to Arya Samaj records of such marriage, since* 
the year 1972, the percentage of inter-caste marriages against the* 
wishes of the parents stood at 70. In all the cases, the marriages 
were soelmnised at very meagre expenditure without dowry. 
This is only an indication as most of the records of Arya Samaj; 
i andir s are scattered in different units. I have taken only the 
record of the Arya Samaj of Old Hospital Road, Jammu where- 
most of the marriages are performed. 

Community marriages also do take place but such marriages 
OthenrT aSrKment ° f ' he P are ” K ° f «* parties. 

Lasv or 

bride s“”hMauXer" J ’ Mo^nhe' 01 "”””'^ "" fa ' her ° f 
irrespect ofcaci SyStem , 1S in vogue in whole of the society,. 

taking their roots in hilly areas alsT ^ gradualI y 

is fixed aflls 8 S.^'^But^he^cf^H ** am ° Unt ° f Mehap ‘ 
°f rupees and it i s reported to be T goes to th ousands- 

families. The amoum “ lakhs In case of some rich. 

As the record of'hhkahnama'or'mar ^ ^ assage of time., 

in various villages of the orovin^ reg,ster is scattered 

could be available, I had to rely on the° . a J? thenUcated rec0 ^ 
by nearly 100 persons of different ^formation supplied 
Purpose. Even some Mus 1 f 5*“ mterviewed for this- 

SJ ' St ^ m but ^demand is not so ri^d' eS “* t0 dowr y 

Hindus. ^ 

who threw veil (chadar) to take P ^ ° ext e,der Person* 

clothing and shelter. NowscmfSST‘S' / 5“ food - 
noticed towards widow marriage has taken ! t tude has beem. 

cases of such marriages have been- repohed. * * 
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In spite of the efforts by Arya Samaj, no significant progress 
has been registered in this direction. However, in backward 
-and scheduled castes, widow marriages do take place due to 
•economic reasons. In Muslim families the widow marriage 
is not ruled out. The data in this connection is meagre and 
•scattered. 

These marriages are generally registered in Arya Samaj 
and very rarely in the courts of law. Arya Samaj charge 
minimum registration fee of Rs. 1.25. Generally widow or men 
with some deficiency of physical or economical, accept a widow. 
Bachelors seldom marry a widow, but exceptions are not 
ruled out. Middle and higher class families generally do not 
..allow divorce. But since the passage of Hindu Code Bill the 
divorce has started taking place in the higher and middle class 
families also, where the girls are earning hands. In lower 
•class families it is generally due to economic and moral reasons 
•where the husbands are generally drunkards and having other 
•social evils. 

In backward and scheduled classes the remarriage is gene¬ 
rally in vogue. However, in higher and middle class fami¬ 
lies ladies lead a life of renunciation. In case she has children 
the remarriage is not allowed in higher and middle class fami¬ 
lies. Village and caste-pandhayats do play a role in repproach- 
raent of the families but they have hardly succeeded and ulti¬ 
mately most of such cases have resulted in divorce or sepa¬ 
ration. 

Practice of Sati is not prevalent now. No significant case 
of Sati has been reported during recent years. It is said that 
rite of Sati was banned by Gulab Singh in 1848. Women are 
•definitely striving hard to achieve emancipation. They have 
taken many impressive strides after the dawn of independence. 
Thousands of womens are serving in the Health and Education 
Departments in the Jammu region. The number has gone 
to hundreds in different departments since last 27 years of 
independence. Previously, there were very few women serving 

5. Dogras generally believe that it is not proper to live on the earnings of 
the women. However this belief has. now vanished especially in 
urban population. Percentage of women working in various depart- 
. mentsis very high if the families who. have'migrated from Mirpur 
after partition. ' . -vy _, , c . 
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infany departments. Even the teaching profession by a lady 
was taken to be an awkward thing. The women are now taking:. 
to white collar jobs, technical jobs and there are many ladies- 
who have done their law degree. But the custom remains in 
vogue in certain parts, but it was Hari Singh who succeeded 
in rooting this evil practice. Drew has cited some touching 
examples of the legacy of Sati which was prevalent these days. 6 

There are three women legislators two in the Legislative 
Assembly and one in Legislative Council. Besides, Begum ■ 
S. S. Samnani is the only women editor of the Daily paper in 
Urdu in the region. 

There is no cognizable incidence of prostitution among 
women. However, some stray cases are detected and prose¬ 
cuted. According to Official Report 7 Jammu region does not 
find any mention of major crime. According to the digest 25 
cases of rape, 115 cases of of abduction took place in Jammu 
region during the year 1971. Out of the rape case reported 
to be 40 (including previous convictions) 16 were below 16' 
years, 13 between 16 to 30 years and eight above 30 years.. 
Incidence of crime in respect of the state was 1.29 per lakh ■. 
population. 

Prior to 1947 there were organised brothels in the region. 
The present Rajinder Bazar and southern areas did have 
some organised brothels which were wound up automatically ' 
as a result of partition. At present there is not a single orga¬ 
nized brothel in city of Jammu, Kathua, Udhampur or elsewhere • 
but some cases under Jaib are not ruled out. 

Drinking was not so common practice as it seems today. 


7. 


Drew Fredric, Jammu and Kashmir Territories. He cites the follow¬ 
ing examples: 1 was told by an eye witness if such a thing that 

~ n ^ ataV f lW ° ° r three miles above Akhnoor, a quite 
young widow was brought to her husband’s funeral pyre and accord- 

"ITTIT T " «■ i«hE t 

,o **r* ira - 

TMS « a.thing that Mdoi happened, and thl dSS STJOSl 
totaled. Now,.the people round, mostly her husbands tel." vmand 
her own dtew the,, swords, not he, down, and hading abuis on Ser 
forced thepoor girl bade on theta, and completed L ceS^jT 

^ Mh,hW « H ““ 
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In some areas, women do also indulge in drinking. Consump¬ 
tion of liquor has increased tremendously during past 10 to 
15 years. According to rough estimates, consumption of 
liquor in Jammu region alone has gone from Rs. 2 crores to 
Rs. 10 crores during the last decade. In addition, there is a large 
scale illicit distillation in Kandi areas. This has adversely affec¬ 
ted the general health of the people. 

Gambling is not so usual in the region. An analysis of 
figures of 1971 indicates that there were only 217 cases repor¬ 
ted. 
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Customs and Beliefs 


Dogras from the very look have their own peculiarity. The 
Kandi people are generally rough and tough. Hilly people 

are shy and backward. All of them are simple direct straight¬ 
forward and terse in dealing. But those who had come in contact 
with court were diplomats and complex. 

. A tU ^ an and churidar t'8ht pyjama was the Dogra court 
?. reS , S ‘ Jhe middle class people would wear a loose turban on 
the head Women are wearing loose kurias and colourful churi- 

: Sha V St,k ' AC “ rdin * l ° “Their cos- 

° m -r! ha ‘ ° rthe W °"' Cn in Sikh districts on the lame 
shores of Sutlej The younger ones all wear blue trousers, which 

ft very close ,o leg below knee, from the calf ,o anfe while 
they fell m leg numerous folds over this they wear an amp - 

a w h' te cloth hangs down behind, flaherftg 
in the wind . The women at homes wear a long white cloth- 
the only around their body called “Giddi” in focal radhion 
This is still prevalent among old ladies and in the womenfolk 


Huge], Kashmir and Punjab, p, 68. 
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The children wear a skull cap and a special shirt suiting to 
the court dress. But with the passage of time a lot of inter¬ 
mingling of dress have taken place. Now the peoples are shed¬ 
ding the traditional values and wearing bush-shirts, pants, 
•coat, and ties. Some have gone to the extent of wearing 
hippy dresses, keeping hippy cut hair styles and moustaches. 

They have a novel way of greeting.' When a Rajput meets 
a Rajput, they will greet each other with Jaideva. Brah¬ 
mins greet each other with Pairipouna and Charan Bandana 
for elderly women. The elders will bless the brides with 
■Jindi Rou, Btidh Suhagan Ho, Satputri Ho (long live, enjoy 
married life till old age and have seven sons). Khatris and 
Mahajans greet with Pairipouna. Brahmins are always looked 
with esteem. Lower Caste Hindus wishes others with Garab 
Nawaz Maharaj. Namaste Ji prevalent among educated 
classes. 

Wheat, Maize and Bajra is stapple food of Dogras. They 
have a typical choice of dishes. Madra, is a fine preparation 
known for a long time. This is a liquid dish of dry fruits, milk 
•and other compounds, a heavy diet in character. Preparation of 
Rajmash, a curd compound Auria and Ambal are main 
•attractions among Dogras. Sripalau and Meat-Palau are 
two significant rice preparations. Mash Ki Daal and Ambal 
are two common preparations during the community meals 
(called Dhaam). The community meals are served on large 
leaf planks of lotus leaves or made from the leaves by 
stiching together and stiched cups of leaves called Pattals 
and Doonas respectively. The invitees would bring tumb¬ 
lers and lotas from their own ends on such occasions. It was 
a noteworthy factor that the invitees would generally come from 
far and near in neat and clean dress, wearing Dhoties and 
towels hanging on the shoulders. 

The expert cooks are. called Siyans. They are neat and 
clean persons. They would take bath before preparing meals and 
wear light dresses. The dining place usually on the ground was 
cleaned and plastered with the cow-dung and is separated by 
drawing a border. Such meals are served on the occasions of 
festivities and sometimes during “shradhs” and “chaubari” 
'(fourth anniversary of the dead persons). 

The death of an old $6n is an interesting instance 
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to note. Such death is celebrated rather than mourned 2 .- 
It is attributed to the fact that the dead-old persons have seen 
all the pleasures of life and thus should leave the world happily. 

A happy send off with band and music is given to him. The 
relatives would join this occasion with colourful dresses and 
community meals would have to be served to them. Some 
people would receive token sums of money from the depen¬ 
dents as their share from the property left by the dying old 
man. In spite of all this some close relatives would mourn the 
death with full grief and sympathy for the parting soul. 

The mourning otherwise would be a horrible affair. The- 
ladies would openly demonstrate their griefs by striking their 
hands in the naked breasts while standing in a line. Special 
Marasins (a low caste sect who would sing on festivities and 
attend to mournings) would lead this mourning and accentuate 
pathos to the scene. Economically also the death would be a 
costly affair like marriage especially when an old man died. A 
lot of money was spent on wasteful expenditures 3 which is 
fading away with the passage of time. The Punjabi customs 
and Arya Samaj reforms have greatly effected change and now 
usual the mourning are limited from four* days and to eleven 
to seventeen days. Eleven days mournings are for Brahamins, 

thirteen days for Rajputs, Khatris and other castes but seven-- 
teen days are for Mahajans. 

Dogras pay special attention to Shradhs of their ancestors. 
They would mourn this tenure with full seriousness. Most of the 
orthodox Dogras would not shave or take bath or change their 
clothes during these days. This practice was also followed 
during the Tuesdays of mournings. Now the things have much 
changed and this custom hardly exists in younger generations. 
The extent of orthodoxy could be accessed from the following 
account given by Drew 0 regarding Royal mourning He 
says: “when in the year 1865, the Maharani, the Maha¬ 
raja s wife, died, the theory of paternal government was so 

extended as for the above rule to apply to all Hindu subjects, 

2. Drew Fredrick, Jammu and Kashmir Territories, p. 54. 

3. The money is spent on clothes, utensils and then donations to a sect 
of Brahmins known as Acharjis and Gujratis, 

4. Called Chautha. 

5. Ibid., p. 54. 
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with a few exception. Barring Sikhs (for whom shave would be 
an abomination) and Brahmins whose superiority of caste 
required an exemption, every man of the Hindus had a clean 
shave. It may be imagined that it took some months for the 
country to recover from the effect of the ordinance*’. This 
practice was also repeated on the death of Maharaja Pratap 
Singh in 1925, when the whole Hindu subjects learning the 
above exemption were subjected to have a clean shave. 

The Dogra marriages is usual an interesting affair to witness. 
Prior to independence the girls and boys would be married in 
infancy. Generally the marriage age for girls was ten to four¬ 
teen years and for boys it was fifteen to eighteen years. But 
Maharaja Hari Singh who introduced certain reforms in 1940 
banned the marriage in infancy and fixed matrimonial age for 
girls at sixteen years and boys eighteen years. Still in remote 
hilly areas the cases of early marriage are found but the custom 
of early marriage is fading away with the spread of education. 
A Dogra Royal marriage was not only a great celebration but 
it would last for several days. Drew giving an account of royal 
marriage says 0 : “In the beginning of 1871 an event occurred at 
Jammoo, which from its unusualness, and from its well illustrat¬ 
ing some customs of the people and the country may find a 
place in this account. This was the marriage of one of the 
daughters of Maharaja (Ranbir Singh). 

Such an event was unusual, because in former times and 
down to twenty-five years before, it had been the practice .. 
for the people of the caste to which the Maharaja belongs—the 
branch of Rajputs, which their traditional customs in purity, 
and allow their hands to be sullied by no labour but the work 
of fighting and hunting—to destroy their female children 
immediately after birth. The men, unable to find wives among 
their own caste people, took them from the caste next below. 

So it happened that for long there had been no marriage of 
a daughter of the house of the Rajas of Jammu, through tradi¬ 
tion in spite of such a thing having, from some special circum¬ 
stances, occurred eighty years ago. 

This practice of infanticide coming to an end in 1846 
Maharaja Gulab Singh, a few years afterwards, opened his 

6. Drew Fredrick, Jammoo Kashmir Territories, pp. 76-81. 
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eyes to the fact that he had a grand-daughter and was at a 
loss to know to whom he would marry her. For it is necessary 
matter, the giving of a girl in marriage is acknowledging your¬ 
self to be lower in caste-standing their the family she goes to and 
there were few in this part of India of whom he would willingly 
acknowledge that. But a neighbouring Raja there had been, the 
Raja of Jaswal, near Kangra where family were ancient and 
descent pure enough to satisfy the Jammoo family. However, 
had been dispensed of his principality by British...for so many 
years Raja of Jaswal lived in the Maharaja’s territory, and now 
had come to the time for the marriage of his son with the pre¬ 
sent Maharaja’s daughter. 

It had been delayed later than had been expected, and the 
two were older than Hindu bride and bride groom commonly 
are. The bridegroom was about- twenty and the bride had 
■reached fifteen but now at last, in the spring of 1871, all was 
ready. I had the opportunity of seeing this trousseau, which was 
on view in the palace of Jammu, with it was put the dowry. 
Indeed there is no distinction between the two. The princi¬ 
ple is that everything including the caste, that can be wanted 
in a household should be supplied in quantity enough to last 
for many years. 

The things were laid out in one of the large reception halls, 
and overflowing that, filled also side rooms and verandas while 
the more bulky and rougher articles occupied the courtyard It 
was really a rich display. In front of the entrance was a 
heap of money bags—making a lakh rupees the value of £10 000 
closely on trays were gold coins, the amount of £2500 Then 

n I! 16 / 00 ' “ trayS ’ Were the dresses > eleven hundred 

in number, both made up and in piece, of muslin, silk 

pashmina and gold brocade some undoubtedly rich and all* 
more or less adorned with gold braiding or edging, with man^ 

of them were goJd walked slippers, whose long and narrow 
with the heel pressed down. ? 

Next in the importance was jewellery, divided into two 
classes, that of plain gold and silver, and that with precious 
stones, besides necklace of gold coins. Near there were silver 
-dishes for household purposes, and' a tray and cups of solid 
gold. Along one side were elephant and camel trapping includ¬ 
ing of much massive silver and there was some handsome 


orna- 
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piental saddlery, and silver, balls and necklaces for cows. Then 
there were miscellaneous things—fans of various sizes and shapes; 
a large state umbrella, with gold covered stick, drums and horns,' 
and stragely, the dolls and balls for the bride to play with. We 
must not pass without notice the dhola, or palankuj, in which 
she is destined to be carried away, covered with gold brocade. 
While five plainer ones are ready for the five attendants who arei 
to go with her. Outside were pitched a set of tents and 
awnings, laid with handsome carpets, all parts of the outfit; •• 
and near at were exposed the household utensils—cooking pots: 
in number, and some of gigantic size for feasts; iron spits, and 
other cooking contrivances, axes, showels and a variety of o.ther» 
things too many to enumerate; numbers of horse * shoes and 
■nails. The wedding and the feasting took up three or four days.; 
On the first, the bridegroom, with his father, came in.procession* 
through the city, dressed with gold brocade and veiled with a; 
fall made of strips of gold tissue. At nine in the evening, •• 
accompanied by a great crowd, they reached the square where ; 
they were met and greeted by Maharaja, who retiring -the * 
bridegroom and his father were brought amid the noise of • 
fireworks and bombs, to the Shish Mahal, or minor room, and : 
there sat surrounded by their own chief people and a few of 
Maharaja. While a naach was performed in front of them. • 
After half an hour, the Raja and others left, and his sons • 
remained and had a light meal—all this being fixed in their ; 
customs, even to what he should eat. * 

After midnight, the bridegroom.was carried inside the palace . 
and the marriage ceremony was performed. This is done -in : 
great privacy, not even the bridegroom’s father is present. Only : 
the Maharaja himself, one or two pandits (the officiating priests) j 
and one or two Maharaja’s near relatives. This, of course,.- I ; 
could not myself witness but I heard of a curious part of the • 
ceremony. When the Maharaja is to give away the bride, as the • 
gift should come from both him and his wife, the Maharani being ■ 
behind a curtain, 7 is connected to her husband by a long piece-1 
of cloth, and so made partner in the rite. The ceremony -took, ' 
I-.believe, two or three hours, and then the bridegroom, leaving- 
his bride still in her fathers house, returned to his quarters. * 

7- Purdah System was in vogue in his Rajput families. 
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Another of the strange customs in that when the bridegroom 
came to the brides house, as at this time, he is assailed by 
women of the household with abuse and songs of abuse 8 are 
sung at him; these, 1 believe are composed of nothing better 
than the equivalents of the usual Indian abusive terms. 

It must be understood that the occasion is not supposed to 
be one of rejoicing on the side of brides party, but rather one of 
grief ; thus all the signs of enjoyment were on the bridegrooms 
side. The fireworks and salutes and all were prepared by his 
people only, and in this same principle we of the Maharajas 
Durbar were no better or gayer clothes than our everyday 
ones. 


The next day there was nothing except that the bridegrooms 
people held high festival at their own palace, in which none of 
our side joined. The third day the Maharaja entertained the party 
at dinner. The preparations were made in a courtyard havin® 
arcades on two sides of it. The bridegroom and his father came 
first and sat down for a while with the Maharaja, who was seat¬ 
ed beneath an awning on the roof, at a spot commanded a view 
of the whole: then there visitors are conducted below and all 
the party (who numbered to 7,000) placed themselves accord- 
mg to their own arrangement. All this preparation took a 
couple of hours. At last all were seated, either under the arcade 
or in the open, on strip of woollen cloth (which is supposed 
to have some special purity as compared with other fabrics) or 
e se m the case of Brahmins and a few others who do not eit 
meat, in a platter, so to say, of leaves woven together. Then 
serving of the meats, twelve or fifteen sorts, to each person took 
mearly another hour. At last when the rice was served, a heap to 
each man, the Jaswal Raja began his eating, and all’ followed 
e suit, and well made up for the waiting. For drink water is 
the only thing g,ven. Soon after this the Maharaja who had 
been looking on at the preparations, left, for neither he nor anv 
of his people were to partake with their guests. The nevt ^ 

the bride ^ At f eremon ' es ' The bridegroom was to take away 
the bride. At two or three in the afternoon he came quietly on 

an elephant, and went mside the palace, the palace doo while 
the courtiers congregated on the steps leading down from the 


8 . Called Sittaniyan in local tradition. 
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Tpalace door, and all the people of the city looked on. The 
procession, which was to be long, slowly began to file away. In 
-speaking of the dowry I had not mentioned number of horses, 
•cows, camels i.e. formed part of it. There now headed proces¬ 
sion: first proceeded 51 cows, then 51 buffaloes, adorned with red 
-and yellow clothings with the silver necklaces, then 51 fine camels 
passed with clothe of some colours, 300 sheep and goats, too 
were collected but they did not go in procession. Next come 
coolies carrying the trousseau , all the goods described above they 
carried in covered baskets on their heads ; about one thousand 
men walking regularly in pains ; these were followed by a bag 
• of 100 rupees, this was the lakh of rupees carried ; then the 
.gifts and horses were led out, slowly in action and gaily trapped, 
followed by three elephants, which also formed part of the 
dowry. Immediately after these, appeared, from the gateway 
-of the inner palace, the “Dhola” 9 , in which were the bride and 
bridegroom so closely covered was it that not a glimpse of 
them could be got; this too, was their first interview with each 
other, for they had only met once or twice, and that was at the 
marriage ceremony, when their were both vallied. The Maha¬ 
raja accompanied the bride and the bridegroom just outside his 
•doors, and no further. There joined in the procession, so as to 
proceede dhola or palankui, the singers and the players with 
their toni-laws and their squeaky instruments, while immediately 
in front of it walked five of the Maharajas Chief Officers. 
Then come Mian Sahib the brides brother, on foot, holding the 
pole of the palankui. The procession was closed by two of 
Maharaja’s treasurers scattering money from an elephant; first 
gold piece of which are saw handfuls glittering in the sun as they 
fell and afterward rupees. 

It should be told that a part, through only a small portion of 
trousseau was of the presents from the Maharaja s Chief Officers 
and dependants, and other natives of standing who were invited 
from the distance. After a valuation, I conclude that “the cost 
of what the Maharaja gave, including cash, goods and animals 
was about £70,000. The pair went as once to their new homes, 
since 25 miles from Jammoo, where there had been assigned a 
Jagir or estate for their maintenance.” 


*^9. Doli in Hindustani. 
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, This glimpse of royal marriage is still found in the society* 
but it. is celebrated according to availability of means. Now,, 
with the imposition of guest control and guest, can orders the- 
affair is bound up in one or two days. The main feast lasts for 
one night only. Bridegroom use the horse if available but: now 
the automobiles are being used for this purpose.' 

The Dogras were staunch believers in caste system and evem 
a man devoid of virtues of his caste would enjoy the privilege- 
and respect. While the poor were hated and looked down upon. 
They were put to bonded labours and others exploitations. The 
Hanjans and other low caste Hindus were subjected to humiliat- 
ing treatment by the caste Hindus. The ladies would take a 
bath when they happen to touch a low Caste. They usually 
kept themselves away from such people. Even ‘‘Muslims were- 

?n?o^!nL ta u ken t0 be unt0uchables b y orthodox Hindu ladies. 
19 4 ° Maharaja Han Singh proclaimed untouchability a cosmic 

especial^Brahm' & heaVy resistance frora ca ^ Hindus 

especially Brahmins, he opened the doors of -temples for 

Hanjans and allowed them to draw water from th e P wells. 1(> 

a vHl°age y welf hJ HiD ? U W3S found drawin 8 water from; 
caste Wndus A * USed t0 be Seated at the hands of high 

somXod a'n?rad' 11 " 8 ° rth ° d ° Xy had * iven birth *>" 

nowhere then in Jammu °where the' is ‘ 

c . uuuu > wnere the people will met even talr<»- 

sr “i vi " ag ' s r* ° f “w“: 

Shahar, Samba Chiton Walla & Shlhr TkT 1S Warh ' 

Shahr, Jasrota Watta Walla Chi * Akbnoor Dar >^ Walla 
Nagri and Jaganu, Qi/a Wala Kacha Pind, Parole 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


enforced by MlhS.j a a Hiri lh “ bm 11 ™ effectively 

« - - Ary. 

Jammu on Akhnoor Road in 1944 f ftr oina na, 20 kms. from, 
untouchability. His Samadhi has been buR 
Samaj organizes a fair every year to comml Ba *ehra and Arya 
fair known as Vir Mela 

adjoining Villages. from Jammu City and* 

Anand Koul, Jammu and Kashmir State ( 1913 ), p 15 


✓ 
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As already stated they are staunch believers of Shagoons. If 
on going out of the home they came across a cat it is taken to- 
be a bad omen. The Log is a symbol of good omens. A crow 
on the roof is a warning of a guest raid. Similarly they- 
believe that a journey to hills on Tuesdays and Wednesdays is 
not free from hazards and troubles. Some people have gone to - 
the extent of saying. 

Manga! Budh jo jaiyae pahaar < 

Jitti baazi aaiye liar. 

(If we travel to hills on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, we lose the- 
sure game). Another interesting formula to ensure success, has- 
been described as under: 

Mangal Muli 1 

Budh Mithai ' 

Bir dahi te Shukar rai 

Sltani tel pallassiye 

Ait Chabaiye paan 

Som darpan dekhiye 

Kadhey na hove haan. 

(If we take radish on Tuesdays, sweets on Wednesdays, curd:' 
on Thursdays, rai on Fridays, use oil on Saturdays, chew 
betel on Sundays and see to a mirror on Mondays. We can? 
never fail in our missions.) 

The black magic was widely practised in hilly and back¬ 
ward areas of the regions, and thousands of persons would be- 
victims of witchcraft of old ladies. Infants were usually targets 
of black art. It was widely prevalent during the reign of 
Maharaja Pratap Singh (1885-1925). It is said that once he 
called a lady who was reported to be expert in black art. The. 
Maharaja directed her to give a demonstration of her black art. 
She asked for a pumpkin and made a small hole on the surface. 
Later, when she applied her. black magic, it was reported that 
pumpkin had. become a hollow and the innert pulp was lying 
outside the premises. The old widows were said to be indulg¬ 
ing in black magic which was'declared a cognizable offence by 
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’Maharajas Ranbir Singh and Pratap Singh 13 and used to give an 
open shoe beating and hunters to ladies indulging in witchcraft. 

Another kind of black art prevalent in the region is 
Jariyan. Traditionally some jogis from hilly areas of Bengal 
and Assam brought a herb powder and the desirous ladies 
would get it from the jogi under some mysterious circumstances 
• and serve it to the victim usually with the sweet dish. It is 
said that sooner or later it shows its reaction and victim is 
•caught by the ghost, called Massan by the natives. The 
victims is gradually reduced to skelton with the passage of time 
and ultimately meets a faced end. 

Jogis, Gararis and Day alas are called to detect out the 
ghost who arrange for process called Chauki. They sing hymns, 
says and makes the victim dance on rhythm of dhol. The 
victim is tied to a rope in the middle of room and when the 


rope revolve due to curves, the victim moves alongwith it 
ultimately after a long spell seven to eight days the ghost is 
traced and later cured by the Jogis etc. This is performed 
usually during the rainy season. 

These legacies are fastly fading now giving birth to new 
values of life. The advancement of science and technology 
nas removed their fears and suspicions and people are becom- 
mg more and more awakened now. Anyhow, these legacies are 

thi f PF 7! “ h, F* and backward areas of the region where 
footsteps of civilization have not travelled. With the 

S' edU ? ti0n and knowledge the things are likely to be 

•completely eradicated in near future. * 


33 . 


£,Sr- t0 a C ° de PreValent in Jammu Province if a person stat¬ 
ed that he is victim of witchcraft he cnnM person stat- 

by depositing Rs. 50 in the Government chiit “5? “T** 8 *^ 

call an investigator known as D aya / a Z ho * u ld fi d ' „ T 

She was arrested and physical, tortured pThfal^Z, IT,' 

women were severally punished. But due ,o malpLiJ.f 2“^ 

who would leave the culprits by corrupting money the practice was 

IZTm ' 1 Rli ' 4 


CHAPTER 

13 


Tourist Attractions 


Jammu, the Homeland of Dogras, is full of variegated} charms 
to hypnotise the visitors of sundry teats. It is full of scenic 
splendour, hill pilgrimages, artistic and historical wealth and 
charming cultural vignettes from Lakhanpur—the gateway of 
the State to Banihal and Poonch Padder, the home of world 
famous saphire. 

The city of Jammu is located on Shivalik-hillock with river 
Tawi flowing at the foot-hill, all with the backdrop of the 
imposing peaks of Trikuta. The dawn and the dusk on the 
Tawi Valley offer views of verdure charms. Jammu the winter 
capital of the State Government is also known as the city of 
Temples on account of the scores of shrines with soaring golden 
Kalsas. In addition, several tombs of Muslim saints with their 
■white columnars and domes offer no less an attractive sight. 
There are some mosques, churches and gurdwaras also. 

Of the temples, the best known is the Raghunath temple com¬ 
plex in the heart of the city where cloud capped turrets are seen 
from long distance around. These temples have some unique 
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features and constitute the biggest temple complex in Northern-.- 
India. 

Pir Kho is an interesting cave shrine with mythical associa¬ 
tions and history going back prior to eighth century. The Shiv- 

, _. is another ancient shrine. Ranbireshwar Temple has the 
loftiest Kalasas. 

Among well-known tombs over a dozen including those of 
jr Roiihan Shah Wali popularly known as Nau-Gaza Pir, Pir 

ShT n n Pir Jeewan SM 1 * Pan? Pir, Baba Lala 

fairs’nf, 7 , aDd Lakhdata ■ Re § ular annuaI Periodical 
rs are held m these temples and tombs: of the latter it is 

threap 1D ^ h° DOte . that Hindus no less than their Muslim bre- 

*. “pila" tevl 8e and a,,e “ d ,he fes,ivals wi,h the 
citv™i h ,^ Id ram r s built in son " b ys°°' age to defend the 

il t^r ma , SS,V ‘ 8a,Kbuil,in (bese now 

MS* «■*<«• of ma nsions hfsevetai 

£,o in a n d T ,n T P ° ra,ed in iIS »««'■ ^Cure front 
near £ new S£ sb ““ K ' The Dogra Art Gallery,. 

> Of Old Dna Secretariat, houses numerous charming items 

and exquisite' 

rrS:tL a ,«^ h S “‘ Librar ? ,h ,be Rabb ““« b Temple- 

.cient manuscripts St ^° use con ; a ' niD 8 thousands of rare an- 
the three or four general 8 ™ ^ ReS ® ar ? h Lab °ratory, one of 
ratories set up by «* 0^^“ “ ^abo, 

the ™ rTawj * «*■ 
far into the oblivion It has an' 8 MV S y ItS h,story ® oes back, 
esteem. Eveiy Tue^av and f ^ tCmp,e held in high, 
there for worship. Some annua? 1 fl\ * ,° USands , of . People go¬ 
of devotees. Opposite Bahu fort n T are -i oltin 8 crowds, 
creted stop dedicated to Maha Maya ThTn hiU *° P . is the con " 
who dauntlessly fought the invaH ^ ’ . e Dogra ^ ani of Jhansi. 
T400 years bacrrtoX?sTkhlr W ^.'t S ' ,f 
the Samadbi of Maharani Chand Kaur. m lhe mty is-. 

The tallest structure in all nf t ‘ 

^mar Maha, Palace-the hundred years old S ZSM 
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7ture designed by a French artist for Amar Singh, grandfather of 
Dr. Karan Singh. Amar Mahal commands an excellent view of' 
the city and its surroundings. It now houses a rare collection of 
Pahari Paintings, a family portrait gallery and a rich library. 

To the north-east, just across the Jammu Srinagar National 
Highway is beautiful 100 bed motel built by the India Tourism 
Development Corporation at a cost of Rs. 25 lakhs. 

Jammu was again on the railway map on October 2 , 1972 
-after a lapse of 27 years when railway link was established 
between Jammu and Pathankot. Now nearly 8 trains have their 
terminus at Jammu. 


: About 20 miles away from Jammu is Akhnoor town where 
.river Chenab debenches into the plains. Massive ruins of an 
old fort beside the Chenab also attract attention. Near 
Ambaran rich treasures of sculptures and terracottas had been 
•discovered decades ago. 

The Kameshwar Shiva shrine and Tomb of Baba Faiz 
Bakush are other important places near Akhnoor. 

Twenty-four miles east of Jammu city lie the imposing rock 
temples of Purmandal nestling in verdant Shivaliks and seen 
from long distance around. The fame of Purmandal as a 
religious centre had been spread far and wide through ases ■ 
•Some muslim rulers had also held it in high esteem. Maharaia- 
Ranjit Singh of Punjab was also a great devotee of this shrine 
and made huge offerings here. 

The tembles of Purmandal have been built on a rock and 
their double basement has been cut out of rock itself Th*. 

Devak stream that flows at the base of this rock is considered 

very sacred by Hindus. Besides, a hooded stone serpent jutting 
out of a stone astern m the rock in the central shrine is an- 
•object of religious attraction as it is believed to he th* i 
manifestation of Lord Shiva of kind anywhere As dLS?? 
believed to flow underground, people dig pits in the ^ 
bathe in the water that comes out ? the bed and 

The holy character of Uttarbahni arises from that tu 
Devak takes a northward turn there. Maharaja Ranh 
had established a residential Sanskrit University There* S £ 8h 
free provision for 1500 scholars from Jammu and kZI makmg 
ihe rest of India. , and Kashmir and 


Another attraction 


of Purmandal is the large number . of 
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frescoes done extensively on the walls of old buildings. A huge- 
white marble bull and an outsize bronze bell, besides some 
articles are among attractions of Uttarbahni. 

Sidh Swankha is another important religious site in the vici¬ 
nity. It is dedicated to a disciple of Guru Gorakhnath. Some 
miraculous events are attributed to it and large number of people 
visit it to seek blessings. 

Twenty-eight miles to the east of Jammu city there is a 
heart-shaped bewitching lake of Sruinsar. About 10 miles from 
there is another charming lake named Mansar. It is bigger 
than two lakes but Sruinsar is more picturesque. Situated amid 
low hills, aititude of over 2000 feet, is a tiny enthralling islet 
abounding in trees. Sruinsar is about a mile in circumference. 
Mansar about two and a half miles round surrounded by dense 
mango tree groves backed by pine trees. 

About 45 miles to the east of Jammu city, Babore is a site 
for archeologists and historians, and tourist who want to see 
something striking in the art of temple architecture and sculpture. 
The Babore temples of which only five are now standing in 
ruined state while many others have completely gone, are marked 
by exquisitely sculped wally statues and statuettes besides elabo¬ 
rate minute carvings, huge monolithic fluted pillars with lion or 
elephant heads on entabulators a marvellously ornamented 
capital gigantic roof slabs and beams all fixed without any build¬ 
ing material and pillared halls and aisle. Babore meastroes 
have shown consistently high calibre and their art is surely the 
ocine of long lasting tradition. 

Six miles away is the ancient site of Khun. The name deri¬ 
ves from the fact that the stones of a mullah there when died 
appeared as if stained with blood. A profusely sculptured 
bouli there is also interesting. 

There are four ancient stone shrines and a Shivdavala at 
Kirmachi —six miles by road from Udhampur or about 40 miles 
from Jammu City. These are lantern shaped structures chara¬ 
cteristic of the early medieval Indian Temple architecture. Scul¬ 
ptures found at Kirmachi show magnificent achievement in 
stone modelling there are indeed, delicate refined and done inti¬ 
mately reflecting a mature art tradition. In the vicinity of 
Kirmachi, the Devak shrines of Udhampur constitute an*, 
important pilgrim spot. 
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Chenani Hydel Project is nearly four miles away amid 
jungles and mountains. The hydel project has many unique- 
features throughout the country and is verily described as- 
an engineering feat. It has highest waterfall in Northern India— 
1250 feet. A fort near the Power House is a unique ancient 
shrine with profuse sculptural carvings and decorative notify. 

Billawar has many ancient associations one still stand¬ 
ing imposingly in the majestic edifice of the Mahabileshwar 
Shiva temple. Moss grown on it and the eroded stone slabs 
speaks of its great antiquity. The following ramparts, the old 
gateway to the town, the completely ruined palaces and the ruin¬ 
ed masonry of its numerous boulis are other remnants of the- 
ancient character of the boon situated charmingly on the top 
of a hill, very much like Jammu city, with the backdrop full 
of fascinating mountain scapes and forests. 

Six miles from Billawar, Sukarala Devi temple is picture-- 
squely perched on a hill top amid charming sylvanic environs. 
Its white certifice stands so conspicuously amid bush forest 
greenery with the backdrop of glistering lofty snow-clad moun¬ 
tain peaks. The shrine is reached by a flight of numerous steps 
at the base of which is a Sarai for the pilgrims. 

Macchecli is situated at an altitude of 7000 feet in enthralling 
natural atmosphere on both sides of a fast stream hurtling 
down from the immediate backdrop of dense forests and moun¬ 
tains as if the divine hand has painted a matchless picture. 

Basoh/i, 82 miles from Jammu in the south-east gave 
birth to the famous art of Pahari miniatures which are envied 
the world over and have found pride of place in international 
museums and art galleries. There are ruins of the prodigious , 
palace of the old rajas of the area. In olden the monumental 
complex of buildings, towns and balconies was called the 
“wonder of hills’’. European traveller Mr. G.T. Vigne in the 
mid-nineteenth century wrote of it as the “very finess building 
of its sort” that he had seen in the east. Establishing ancient 
character of the town there are also some small temples over¬ 
grown with moss. A very interesting thing is that down below 
among the rocks on the banks of river Ravi there are a number 
of small caves. A comparatively much bigger cave containing 
a huge sculpture is bas-relief particularly attracts the attention. 
The statue is of Raja Bupat Paul of Basohli but some attribute 
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it to Vishwa Karma—the well-known ancient engineer. There 
are also some sculpture on the rock outside. 

Basohli and Billawar are linked with Jammu by a bus 
service. There are small towns and the headquarters of the 
tehsils of some name. Ramnagar — a small hill town 
about 64 miles north of Jammu has a haunting technical love 
of superb mural paintings in Pahari idiom of which any palace 
could be well proved. No person entering Ramnagar can fail 
to notice gigantic buildings of the Rangmahal with its rising 
lotus towers. 

Sudh Mahadev is well-known for archaeological importance, 
as a great pilgrimage centre and as a charming natural site. It 
is the only place in the Jammu and Kashmir State with an 
ancient writing on an iron triod (trishul) though it has been 
much spoilt by weather and snow-action through centuries. 

The religious importance of Sudh Mahadev derives from . 
its having been connected with many Shiva legends and its 
location on the banks of Devak considered in Puranas to be 
holier than Ganges. Every year on the occasion of Ashad 
Purnima (about in middle of June) thousands of people, espe¬ 
cially from mountainous clime congregate at Sudh Mahadev in 
•a 3-day festival and offer a colourful fair of folk-songs, folk- 

dances and merryments glove. 

Jammu area is undoubtedly pilgrims paradise. Most well- 
known is the Shri Vaishno Devi pilgrimage. Over 6 lakh 
pilgrims travel through it every year from all parts of India. 
The holy cave shrine is located in a beautiful recess of Trikuta 
Mountain at an altitude of 5000 feet. 


Katra, the bus terminus for the pilgrims, is itself a neat 
little pastoral town where there are arrangements for stay of a 
large number of pilgrims. There anoyments are being extended 
every year to accommodate ever increasing number of the 
pilgrims. From Katra onward one passes through Darshani 
Darwaza. Going down for about a mile onecrosses lal Gant- 
a stream associated with the goddess. Piigr ims take * m _ 
catory dip m this stream before starting on the ascent. About 
a mile above Bal Ganga is Charan Padka with foot prints Two 
miles above is the most important site of Aadhkumari It is a 
beautiful plateau where some pilgrims prefer to break the 
journey and rest for the night. There is a small narrow tunnel 
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here called Garab Joon which begin horizontally and ends 
vertically. Pilgrims consider it a must to pass through this 
tunnel and those who cannot do so are labelled as sinners. 

A few yards from Aadh-kumari|begins the most difficult part 
of the ascent called Hathi Matha—elephant’s forehead. Then 
passing through Sanjhi Chhat pilgrims reach Bhairov Temple. 
It is a practice among pilgrims to go into this temple only when 
returning from the holy cave. After this shrine pilgrims home 
to climb down passing through a dense forest known as Mata 
ICa Bagh. About a mile and a half from Bhairo temple, 
pilgrims reach the cave site. 

The holy cave is about a 100 feet long and so that only one 
person can walk abreast scrapping protruding rocks here and 
there. He has to wade through ankle deep cold water coming 
through the cave. At the end of the cave there is a small plat¬ 
form of which there is hardly room for half a dozen people. 
There are three pindis or vertical rock protuberances with tiny 
gold canopies and covered mostly with gold sheets. They 
represent goddesses Maha Kali, Maha Lakshami and Maha 
Saraswati—three aspects of Shri Vaishnu Devi. The atmos¬ 
phere in the cave is really inspiring and one is humbled by some 
■mystic energy there. 


In Reasi there are monuments of the two great generals 
of India whose deeds of valour and death dying feasts 
have been known the worjd over. Over two miles from Reasi 
is the fort-cum-palace of Zorawar Singh situated in a command¬ 
ing position overlooking Chenab. The edifice, however, is in 
a much deplecated condition still inhabited by the descendants 
of the Napolean of India. An attractive feature of this 
impressive structure is a number of five frescoes in its upper 
storey. There are some excellently done war scenes and usual 
spiritual themes among them. 


The other great general associated with the area is Banda Vir 
Viragi. The very name implies that he was a hermit and also a 
dauntless warrier. He fought valiantly against the Mughals 
Some 9 miles from Reasi is an attractive place that is Dera Baba 
Banda Sahib m lap of mountains beside river Chenab where 
there is a Gurdwara-cum-Samadhi dedicated to Banda Vir Viraei 
The smadhi houses his ashes as also his extraordinary weanonc' 
Taj piuls dj.u abjut thj life of great general are significant." 
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Twelve miles from Reasi town is the wonder cave of Shiv Khori 
for Pilgrimage. It is about two furlongs long cave very diffi¬ 
cult to negotiate. At its end there is a wide hall in which the 
Shivlingam formation on the ground about 4 feet high and 
symbolic figures naturally etched on the cave ceiling attract the 
devotees. The cave goes still further but none dares to go 
there. The cave is situated in the very charming natural back¬ 
drop and one has to walk about three miles to go. 

Nineteen miles by road on another side of Reasi town is 
coming up one of the most ambitious hydel projects in India at 
Salal (Dhiangarh) on the banks of river Chenab. The grand 
gorges and the winding loops formed by river Chenab present a. 
magnificent display of natural forces and make gripling 
panoramas amid beautiful wild surroundings. The project 
estimated to cost about Rs. 150 crores will generate 690 Mega¬ 
watts of power. ” 

Reasi Town itself has an excellent art treasure. In an old 
fort there are exotic wall paintings that must have been done 
by some great maestroes. 

all S Cl lI Sh f een ) CU , P ' Shapedmeaa0VV of Sanasar flanked on 
by the th ' ck lands of lofty conifers on the mountain 
slopes is among the most enchanting tourist spots At an 
altitude of about 7000 feet the fair father r<Z to ifleads 
rom the Jammu-Snnagar National Highway from the picture- 
Theaffi!^ Patnit0p near] y sevent y miles from Jammu city 

The alluring Sanasar valley has a circumference of about 4 (S 

ment as the nucleus for development of a w tilt ^ 

including Sanasar, Kud, Batoteand Snrth complex 

Plan has been p^pared A Master ' 

estimated cost of Rs. 10 lakhs Cmg Imp,eroente d at an 

Kud and Batote, two hill stations on the National u- u 
are only <5 and 7.5 miles respectively from PaSL 

ttvo st.es and others mentioned above are InterSeTb, good" 
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bridal paths passing through wooded lanes and fascinating 
scenery. 

Bhadarwah is a valley of resplendent green and sparkling, 
springing and singing waters. Terraced fields spread on all 
sides. Swaying giant conifers spreading endlessly on mountain 
slopes, glistering snowy peaks and wafting willowy, clouds plac¬ 
ing hide and seek with Sun and amid all natural vista fast and 
furious streamlets leaping over boulders and shimmering catar¬ 
acts here and there and the springs are enough to make a 
visitor spell bound. Bhadarwah is also rich in historical lore 
and its noctural dance festivals—“Kud” are, indeed, mirabile 
dictu . 

The pilgrimage of the 1440 feet high Kaplash (many say it 
is Kailash) lake held every alternate year, a fortnight after 
Shrawan Purnima of Rakhshabandhan. It is a rare occasion 
to see natural scenery in its most glorious set up and also to 
have unforgettable grandstand view of the entire Bhadarwah 
valley. A week after Kaplash pilgrimage, is held Mela Patt, 
the most famous festival of Bhadarwah in open space in the 
town and merriments go on for three days. 

Kishtwar is the land of exotic saffron and of the best and 
the costliest blue saphira which has a great value in the inter¬ 
national markets. It is also rich in natural beauty, history and 
art. Moreover, there are tombs of two renowned Muslim faquirs 
Baba Farid-ud-Din and his son Issar-ud-Din where people 
came from far and near to prayers. Among the natural charms 
of Kishtwar most conspicuous are its numerous waterfalls. The 
one facing Kishtwar town across the river Chenab, is among 
the highest in the world being over 2400 feet high. Its seven 
cascade, each several hundred feet, make a marvellous sight 
even from as far as the town of Kishtwar which must be two' 
miles from that fairy haunt. The roaring Chenab and equally 
furious Wadwan nullah joining near Kishtwar make an enthrall¬ 
ing spectacle. The river Chenab emerges out of lofty mountains 
at this place. 

A well-known place of pilgrimage is Sarthal Devi Shrine with 
an exquisite idol of the eighteen armed goddess. 

Kishtwar saffron growing near the town is more colourful 
even than the Kashmir saffron white, however has a better frag¬ 
rance. Fine saphire is found at Padder about 70 miles in the 
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interior from Kishtwar town at an altitude of about 14,000 feet. 
This, area is being opened up gradually through a motorable 


Toad. 

Erronte, in Doda area there are two well-known hill- 
resorts—Lai Draman and Dal Dratnan—famous for their extra¬ 
vagant natural atmosphere. 

In Poonch area, and the western of Jammu province there 
are quite a good number of charming spots. Noor Chham is a 
Avell-known waterfall about 200 feet high, associated with the 
name of celebrated Mughal queen Noorjahan. On her way to 
Kashmir, to escape from the heat of the plains, she used to pass 
the moonlit nights at this alluring waterfall hypnotised by the 
music of falling water and the haunting environs and enjoying the 
thrilling spray. To approach Noori Chham is either from 
Surankote or from Thana Mandi. Both ways, however, about 
6 to 10 miles would have to be covered on foot. 

Behram Gala in the vicinity has a exquisiting sylvanic 
charms with the Surankote nullah passing below. Surankote is a 
•capshapped valley with a pestoral backdrop. The area immedia¬ 
tely behind it displays densely wooded charms and has distantly 
spreading terraced fields in front with a roaring stream flouring 
beyond them. 

Thana Mandi is a historic small town with a huge Mughal 
Sarai. It is known for the artistic beauty of its wooden articles. 

Amidst towering mountain ranges, Mandi is another attrac¬ 
tion for tourists. A fast nullah add as to the charms of the 
-site. About a mile away is the shrine of Budha Amarnath where 
an annual pilgrimage is held on Rakhsha Bandhan. The 
‘ Chheri foryatra starts from Poonch town about 13 miles 
away. A vehicular road has opened up this area for traffic 
Loren is 4-5 miles away from this place which Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave had praised as ‘‘a site fit to be celestial abode”. 

There are many things in Poonch town that remind of the 
glory that it one was not very long ago. Nearby is a well-known 
historic Gurudwara of Nangali Sahib. 


Rajouri located attractively on a hill-slope has a Mughal 
ramnant in the shape of a beautiful Baradari on the left bank of 
the stream facing the town. Another important place near Rajouri 
is Shahdara Sharif—a very sacred Muslim shrine but now 
equally worshipped,by people from all religious 
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Poonch is linked into Jammu by a 150 mile-motorable road! 
passing through Akhnoor, Nowshera, Chingas, Rajouri and 
Surankote. 

There are some charming spots in the dense forest area; 
known for fishing and hunting. Fishing is a special attrac¬ 
tion in Akhnoor area on the banks of.Chenab where a fish of 
45 kilograms was caught before 1947. Even now fish weigh¬ 
ing 15 to 20 kilograms is available sometimes. Other spots 
for fishing include Jhajjar Kotli, Nagrota Tawi, Nowshera,. 
Sunderbani and Basohli. August to March is an ideal time for 
hunting some forest area like Pnahcayari in Udhampur district. 
Nandani and its vicinity in Jammu district are known for Chakore 
and Titar shooting. Stagnant water of rainy and winter seasons 
attract many a duck hunters in Ramgarh area. In addition 
Mera Madin in Akhnoor and Kalakote, Nowshera area are 
known for bird hunting. 

Jammu is linked with Punjab with a National Highway 
which connects it with Udhampur and Banihal on the west a 
road lead to Poonch. It has staged a comeback on the rail¬ 
way map after a lapse of 27 years. 
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Two rare documents which have not been referred to by 
any historian so far, were revealed by Prof. M. L. Kapur of 
Jammu University at a meeting of the Dogri Research Insti¬ 
ll e held recently. The documents pertain to the solemn 
undertakmj; given by Mian Kishore Singh and his three sons, 

of Pnn^h ’p Singh and Suchet Singh t0 the Maharaja 

Raia of the r h*?!* ?? 8h ’ pnor t0 the § rant of the title of 
Kaja of the Chakla of Jammu to Gulab Singh. 

Sin^" 0 is d0ing research on Maharaja Gulab 
Punth r y Cn t0 PatiaIa wIlere the old rec ord of the 

Punjab Government is kept in the archives. The first docu! 

SJid'fS f s (i " Mi- Kit e 

oSa D) J,^ a “ SOn the l5th Ma S har '877 Bikrami 
avTtt, "" h a P«-scnpt signed on 5th Poh 1877. It 

£ H! £ 

zzt 400 wei1 - 

tendyfot end service His Majest/ma, 

Under the second condition the ™ 

protect, at any cost, the road from Lahore to Kalmir and 
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make it safe for travellers and businessmen. If anybody suffered 
. a loss while travelling on this road, the signatories undertook 
to compensate the same. 

The third condition was that the signatories undertook to 
capture or kill Mian Diddo or force him to cross over the river 
Sutlej. 

Under the fourth condition the signatories undertook to 
annually present to His Majesty 7 hawks, 5 leopards, one 
maund of Kishtwari saffron, two horses equipped with gold 
-trappings and “beautiful and accomplished slave girls” (number 
not specified). 

The post-script says that any addition in the territory will 
Tie duly reported to His Majesty. 

The second document was signed two years later at Akh- 
noor by the three “Jamwal brothers” one day before Mian 
Gulab Singh was coronated as “Raja” of Jammu. 

Done at Akhnoor at Midday on Friday the 3rd Har 1879 
Bikrami (1822 A.D.), the document bears palm marks in 

• saffron of Raja Gulab Singh, Mian Dhian Singh and Mian 
Suchet Singh. The signatories while acknowledging their 
deep gratitude to His Majesty for bestowing the Raj of Jammu 
upon them solemnly assured their devotion and loyalty. Be- 

• sides some of the undertakings included in the earlier document 
like keeping 400 horsemen always in readiness for the service 
of His Majesty, the document contains of Mian Dhian Singh 
along with his son, Hira Singh were bound to permanently 
reside in Lahore. 

Next day the 4th Har 1879, the Raj Tilak ceremony of Raja 
Gulab Singh was performed with all ceremonies at Akhnoor. 

Asked why the ceremony was performed at Akhnoor and 
not at Jammu, Prof. Kapoor made another startling revelation 
that Raja Jeet Singh of Jammu was still alive on that date. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh had secured from Jeet Singh a “Volun¬ 
tary resignation” but His Majesty did not like to take any risk 
before actually declaring Gulab Singh as Raja of Jammu. It 
will be recalled that almost all historians have recorded that 
'Raja Jeet Singh had died two years earlier (in 1820). Secondly 
Kishore Singh, the father of Gulab Singh, had spent the 
-.major portion of his life at Akhnoor and wielded great influ¬ 
ence in that area. (Jammu Chronicle —June 1976) 
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treaties 

According to Frednc Drew treaty Nos I -mH o 

1870. ‘he p unja b Government Gazette, of 26th May, 

1- EXTRACTS FROM THE TRFATV u * 

rF' s ™“ sr 

MAHARAJA DHLEEP SINGH ?, n ° minaI, y under 
DARBAR or COUNa L S S^~ ' h ' 

« Lahore, 9,h MARCH, l84 6, an d ra,i fied on 


Done 


same day, 

Article III ■ ti ,. , * 

Company, i n perpetual sovereignty ? r° th ® Honora ble- 

hbVta * d '“" d o d 

m P^'en't” ofo'TZVm ZTof **** Arf 

Government being unable pay tt e JX*% a “ d «“ Lahore 
•■me.orlogiveseenritysatfef^'J^'of'I'farnm at this, 
r its eventual payment, the Maharaia eerf GoveroI >'ent 

Company, in petpetnal sovereignty aseo?*t '° the Ho "' bl<f 

e, gnty, as equivalent for one crore: 
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of rupees, all his forts, territories, rights and interests in the 
hill countries, which are situated between the rivers Beas and. 

Indus, including the provinces of Cashmere and Hazarah. 

# * # 

Article XII: In consideration of the services rendered by 
Rajah Golab Singh, of Jammoo, to the Lahore State, towards- 
procuring the restoration of the relations of amity between the 
Lahore and British Governments, the Maharaja hereby agrees 
to recognize the Independent Sovereignty of Rajah Golab Singh 
in such territories and districts in the hills as may be made 
over to the said Rajah Golab Singh, by separate agreement 
between himself and the British Government, with' the depen¬ 
dencies thereof, which may have been in the Maharaja’s posses¬ 
sion since the time of the Late Maharaja Khurruck Singh, and 
the British Government, in consideration of the good conduct, 
of Rajah Golab Singh, also agrees to recognize his independ¬ 
ence in such territories, and to admit him to the privileges of' 
a separate Treaty with the British Government. 

Article XIII: In the event of any dispute or difference 
arising between the Lahore State and Rajah Golab Singh, the; 
same shall be referred to the arbitration of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and by its decision the Maharaja engages to abide. 

(Signed) H. HARDINGE. 

MAHARAJAH DHULEEP SINGH- 
and by SEVEN MINISTERS. 

2. TREATY BETWEEN THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
and MAHARAJA GOLAB SINGH OF JAMMOO. 

Done at Umritsur, 16th March, 1846. 

Article I: The British Government transfers and makes- 
over forever, in independent possession, to Maharaja Golab 
Singh and the heirs male of his body, all the hilly or moun¬ 
tainous country, situated to the East Chumba and excluding. 
Lahul, being part of the territories ceded to the British Govern¬ 
ment by the Lahore State, according to the provisions of' 
Article IV of the Treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March, 1846. 

Article II: The eastern boundary of the tract transferred 
by the foregoing Article to Maharaja Golab Singh shall be laid 
down by Commissioners appointed by the British Government 
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-and Maharajah Golab Singh respectively for the purpose, and 
-shall be defined in a separate engagement after survey. 

Article III : In consideration of the transfer made to him 
and his heirs by the provision of the foregoing Articles, Malta- 
;rajah Golab Singh will pay to t '13 British Government the sum 
of Rupees (Nanukshahee), fifty lakhs to be paid on ratification 
of this Treaty, and Twenty-five lakhs on or before the first 
‘ ° ct ober of the current year A.D. 1846. 

A * icle IV: The limits of the territories of Maharaja Golab 
-bingh shall not be at any time changed without the concurrence 
of the British Government. 

'tir>n^Tf/ e d ■ Maharajah Golab Singh will refer to the arbitra- 
° • le ntls h Government any disputes or questions that 

anv nih Se TIT h ' mSelf and the Gov emment of Lahore or 

the BritLhGoverZrn^ 5 ^ 1 ^ *** ^ ^ by thC deCisi ° Q ° f 

and heirs^ tn • Mallaraja h Golab Singh engages for himself 

British Los WUh , the Wh ° Ie of his Military Force, the 

tones adioimnp h 6 " empl °y ed within the hills, or in the terri- 
luries adjoining his possessions. 

regard ^ the terrfrn***^ G ? hb Sia ^ engages to respect, in 
•articles V, VI and VII of the S t0 h ‘ m ’ the provisions of 

British Government anLhL T Engagement be tween the 

1846. ernm.nt and the Lahore Durbar, dated March 11th, 

or retain in his ssrv^anv^'r 5 '"? engages never t0 take 
•any European or American StJ ' Sh . S . ubject > aor the subject of 
British Government. * tC ’ wlthout the consent of the 

Article IX: The Rrii.'cV. r' 

Maharaja Golab Singh in wot Jr!*"?* 0 * . WiU . give its air to 
•enemies. P In ® his territories from external 

Article X: Maharajah Golab Sinsh u 
■supremacy of the British Govern™™- * acknovvled ges the 

shawls, goats of approved breed L Lai & f’. tWelve perfe <* 

ithree pair of Cashmere shawls C Slx fema,e )> 


.(Signed) F. CURRIE. 
M. LAWRENCE. 


(Signed) H. HARDINGE. 
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"By Order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
•of India. 

(Signed) F. CURRIE, 
Secretary to the Government of 
India, with the Governor-General. 

3. COMMERCIAL TREATY between the BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT and the Maharaja of KASHMIR, 
made in 1870; with the Rules for the guidance of the 
Joint Commissioners appointed under it. 

Treaty between the British Government and His Highness 
Runbeer Singh, G.C.S.I., Maharaja of Jummoo and Cashmere, 
this heirs and successors executed on the one part by Thomas 
Douglas Forsyth C.B., in virtue of the full powers vested 
in him by His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Richard 
Southwell Bourke, Earl of Mayo, Viscount Mayo of Moneycro- 
wer, Baron Nass of Nass. K.P., G.M.S.I., P.c., & c., & c., & c.. 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and on the other part by 
His Highness Maharaja Runbeer Singh, aforesaid, in person. 

WHEREAS, in the interest of the high contracting parties 
and their respective subjects, it is deemed desirable to afford 
greater facilities than at present exist for the development and 
security of trade with Central Asia, the following Articles have, 
with this object, been agreed upon: 

Article I: With the consent of the Maharaja, officers of the 
British Government will be appointed to survey the trade-routes 
through the Maharaja’s territories from the British frontier of 
Lahoul to the territories of the Ruler Yarkand, including the 
route via the Chang-chenmo Valley. 

The Maharaja will depute an officer of his Government to 
accompany the surveyors, and will render them all the assistance 
in his power. A map of the routes surveyed will be made, an 
. attested copy of which will be given to the Maharaja. 

Article II: Whichever route towards the Chang-chenmo 
"Valley shall, after examination and survey as above, be declared 
by the British Government to be the best suited for the develop¬ 
ment of trade with Central Asia, shall be declared by the 
Maharaja to be a free highway in perpetuity and at all times 
• for all travellers and traders. 
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Article in • For the supervision and maintenance of the? 
road m its entire length through the Maharaja’s territories, the? 
regulation of traffic on the free highway described in Article II 
the enforcement of regulations that may hereafter be agreed 
upon and the settlement of disputes between carriers, traders 
travellers or others using that road, in which either of the - 
parties or both of them are subject of the British Government 

annointeH tW ° commissioners shall be annually 

SS ,0 ^t^!f e . British ( Governnient andone b y *e 

Manaraja. In the discharge of their duties, and as regards the- 
such ruL 1 ®' r res,dence ’ the Commissioners shall be guided by 
to^ime ^hereafter be'V ^ ramed and -ay from time 

British Government and ffie Malmjf eJ ° int * the ' 

defined ^y a^line^on Com ^ioners shall be- 

of two statute /cos except * °J ^ r ° ad at a maximum width- 
Commissioners ^necessary^to inel^H be deemed * the? 

grounds. Within this maximum width thf" ^ grazing 
under Article I, shall demar^ h ’ th surve y° rs appointed- 
«»n »h icb " £■££, a " d t .-P «»= tan. of juris- 
suitable, including grazing Bm ., I th ^ ommiss,oner s as most: 
Commissioners shall not extend h^’ Tt the jurisdiction of the- 
The land included within thecp r y ° nd tbe demarcated, 

raja’s independent pwsessioir remain in the Maha- 

tamed in this treaty the Mah’a • S “ bject to tfa e stipulations con- 
of^^Z, Sha,r C ° minue t0 P^sess the- 
terntories, which rights shall not h" ” ‘V 07 ° ther part of his ' 

by the Joint Commissioner bC ,nterfered with in anyway 

Article V: The M-.ko • 

SUM in enforcing the decX,^''!' 0 8ive a " P°"»>l« assist- 
P-eventtng the each of evasion of th! and in- 

under Article III. f the Regulations established; 

a subject of the Government f person ’ whether 
the Ruler of Yarkand, or of anv for°^ Mah araja, or of" 
any place within the jurisdiction ofth! feta?"* may Mtfle a * 
may provide, keep, and maintain, a!d, ” fc" SsiMWS - and 
stages, the means of carriate and ? r hlre a < different 

trade. 8 ' aod ,rMS P»« for the purposes or 
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Article VII : The two Commissioners shall be empowered 
’to establish supply depots, and to authorize other persons to 
-establish supply depots at such places on the road as may 

• appear to them suitable; to fix the rates at which provisions shall 
be sold to traders, carriers, settlers, and others; and to fix the 
rent to be charged for the use of any rest-houses or serais that 
may be established on the road. The officers of the British 
Government in Kullu, & c., and the officers of the Maharaja in 
Ladakh, shall be instructed to use their best endeavours to 

supply provisions on the indent of the Commissioner at market 
rates. 

Article VIII ; The Maharaja agrees to levy no transit duty 
'Whatever on the aforesaid highway; and the Maharaja further 

• agrees to abolish all transit duties levied within his territories 
on goods transmitted in bond through His Highness’ terri- 
ries from Central Asia to India, and vice versa, on which bulk 
may not be broken within the territories of His Highness On 
goods imported into, or exported from, His Highness’ terri¬ 
tory , whether by the aforesaid free highway or by any other 
route, the Maharaja may levy such import or export duties 
as he may think fit. 


Article IX\ The British Government agrees to levy no 
duty on goods transmitted in bond through British India to 
Central Asia or to the further agrees to abolish the export 
duties now levied on shawls and other textile fabrics manu¬ 
factured in the territories of the Maharaja, and exported to 
•countries beyond the limits of British India. 

Article X: This treaty, consisting of ten Articles, has this 
day been concluded by Thomas Douglas Forsyth, C B in 
virtue of the full powers vested in him by His Excellency 
the Right Hon’ble Richard Southwell Bourke, Earl of Mayo 
Viscount Mayo, of Moneycrower, Barron Naas of Naas K p’ 
G. M. S. I., P. G, & c., Viceroy and. Governor-General of 
India, on the part of the British Government by Maharaia 
Ranbir Singh, aforesaid; and it is agreed that a copy of this 
Treaty, duly ratified by his Excellency the Viceroy and Govern- 
nor-General of India, shall be delivered to the Maharaia on 
•or before the 7th September, 1870. J ° Q 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged on the Second day of Mav 
an the year 1870 A.D., corresponding with the FiL day of 
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B-vsak Soodee Sumbut 1927. cnai-tr 

y (Signed) MAHARAJA RANBEER SINGH.. 


(Signed) T. D. FORSYTH. 


\x a vn 




This Treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy 

and Governor-General oflndia at Sealkote on the Second day 

of May in the year 1870. 

(Signed) C. U. A1TCH1SON, 

Officiating Secretary to the Government 

of India, 
Foreign Department. 

The following Rules for the guidance of the Joint Commis¬ 
sioners appointed under Article III of the above Treaty 
are published for general information. 

Rules for the guidance of the Joint Commissioners appoin¬ 
ted for the new route to Eastern Turkistan. 

I. As it is impossible, owing to the character of the climate 
to retain the Commissioners throughout the year, the period 
during which they shall exercise their authority shall be taken 
to commence on 15th May and to end on 1st December or 
till such further time as the passage of traders render their 
residence on the road necessary. 

II. During the absence of either Commissioner, cases 
may be heard and decided by the other Commissioner, 
subject to appeal to the Joint Commissioners. 

III. In the months when the Joint Commissioners are absent 
i.e. between 1st December and 15th May, or the dates 
that may hereafter be determined, all cases which may arise 
shall be decided by the Wuzeer of Ladakh subject to appeal 
to the Joint Commissioners. 

IV. The Joint Commissioners shall not interfere in cases 
other than those which affect the development, freedom, and 
safety of the trade, and the objects for which the treaty is 
concluded, and in which one of the parties or both are either 
British subjects, or subjects of a foreign State. 

V. In civil disputes the Commissioners shall have power to 
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dispose of all cases, whatever be the value of the property 
in litigation. 

VI. When the Commissioners agree their decision shall 
be final in all cases. When they are unable to agree the parties 
shall have the right to abide by his award. Should the parties 
not be able to agree upon a single arbitrator, each party 
shall name one, and the two Commissioners shall name a 
third, and the decision of the majority of the arbitrators shall 
be final. 

VII. In criminal cases of the kind referred to in Clause 
IV, the powers of the Commissioners shall be limited to 
offences such as in British territory would be tried by a subordi¬ 
nate magistrate of the First Class, and as far as possible, the 
procedure of the Criminal Procedure Code shall be followed. 
Cases of a more heinous kind, and of offences against the 
special laws regarding religion in Cashmere, should be made 
over to the Maharaja for trial if the accuser be not a European 
British subject in the latter case, he should be forwarded to 
the nearest British Court of competent jurisdiction for trial. 

VIII. All fines levied in criminal cases and all stamp 
receipts levied according to the rates in force for civil suits in 
the Maharaja’s dominions shall be credited to the Cashmere 
Treasury. Persons sentenced to imprisonment shall, if British 
subjects, be sent to the nearest British Jail. If not British 
subjects, the offenders shall be made over for imprisonment 
in the Maharaja’s jail. 

IX. If any place come within the line of road from which 
the towns of Leh, & c., are supplied with the fuel, or wood 
for building purposes, the Joint Commissioners shall so arrange 
with the Wuzeer of Ladakh that those supplies are not inter¬ 
fered with. 

X. Whatever transactions take place within the limits of the 
road shall be considered to refer to goods in bond. If a trader 
opens his load and disposes of a portion, he shall not be sub¬ 
ject to any duty, so long as the goods are not taken for consump¬ 
tion into the Maharaja’s territory across the line of road. And 
goods left for any length of time in the line of road subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioners shall be free. 

XI. Where a village lies within the jurisdiction of the Joint 
Commissioners, there, as regards the collection of revenue, or 
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-in any case where there is necessity for the interference of the 
usual Revenue authorities, in matters having no connection 
with trade, the Joint Commissioners have no power whatever 
to interfere ; but to prevent misunderstanding, it is advisable 
that the Revenue officials should first communicate any person 
within their jurisdiction. The Joint Commissioners can then 
exercise their discretion to deliver up the person sought or to 
make a summary inquiry to ascertain whether their interference 

is necessary or not. 

XI'I. The Maharaja agrees to give Rs. 5000 this year for 
• the construction of the road and bridges, and in future years 
His Highness agrees to give Rs. 2000 per annum for the mainte- 
nance of the road and bridges. 

Similarly, for the repairs of serais, a sum of Rs. 100 per 
. annum for each serai will be given. 

Should further expenditure be necessary, the Joint Commis¬ 
sioners will submit a special report to the Maharaja, and ask 
for a specific grant. This money will be expended by the Joint 
- Commissioners, who will employ free labour at market rates 
for this purpose. The officers in Ladakh and in British terri¬ 
tory shall be instructed to use their best endeavours to supply 
labourers on the indent of the Commissioners at market rates. 
■No tolls shall be levied on the bridges on this line of road. 

XIII. As a temporary arrangement, and until the line of 
road has been demarcated, or till the end of this year, the Joint 
Commissioners shall exercise the powers described in these 
Rules over the several roads taken by the traders through 
.Ladakh from Lahoul and Spiti. 

(Signed) MAHARAJA RUNBEER SINGH. 

(Signed) T.D. FORSYTH. 
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(l) Letter of October 26, 1947, from Maharaja Hari Singh 
to Lord Mountbatten, requesting the Accession of the 
State to India. 

My dear Lord Mountbatten, 

1 have to inform Your Excellency that a grave emergency 
has arisen in my State and request the immediate assistance of 
your Government. As your Excellency is aware, the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir has not acceded to either the Dominion 
of India or Pakistan. Geographically my State is contiguous 
with both of them. Besides, my state has a common boundary 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and with China. 
In their external relations the Dominions of India and Pakistan 
cannot ignore this fact. I wanted to take time to decide to 
which Dominion I should accede or whether it is not in the best 
interest of both Dominions and of my State to stand indepen¬ 
dent, of course, with friendly and cordial relations with both. I 
accordingly approached the Dominions of India and Pakistan 
to enter into a standstill agreement with my State. The Pakis¬ 
tan Government accepted this arrangement. The Dominion of 
India desired further discussion with representative of my 
Government. I could not arrange this in view of the develop¬ 
ments indicated below. In fact the Pakistan Government under 
the standstill agreement is operating the post and telegraph 
system inside the State. Though we have got a standstill agree¬ 
ment with the Pakistan Government, that Government permit- 
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ted a steady and increasing strangulation of supplies like food, 
•salt and petrol to my State. 

Afridis, soldiers in plain clothes and desperadoes with 
modern weapons have been allowed to infiltrate into the state, 
at first in the Poonch area, then from Sialkot and finally in a 
mass in the area adjoining Hazara district on the Ramkote 
side. The result has been that the limited number of troops 
at the disposal of the State had to be dispersed and thus had to 
face the enemy at several points simultaneously, so it has be¬ 
come difficult to stop the wanton destruction of the M ahura 
Power House, which supplies electric current to the whole of 
Srinagar and which has been burnt. The number of women 
who have been kidnapped and raped makes my heart bleed. The 
wild forces thus let loose on the State are marching on with the 
aim of capturing Srinagar, the summer capital of my Govern¬ 
ment, as a first step to overrunning the whole State. The mass 
infiltration of tribesmen drawn from distant areas of the North- 
West Frontier Province, coming regular in motor trucks, using 
the Mansehra-Mazaffarabad road and fully armed with up to 
date weapons, cannot possible be done with the knowledge of 
the Provincial Government of the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince and the Government of Pakistan. In spite of repeated 
appeals made by my Government no attempt has been made to 
■check these raiders or to stop them from coming into my 
State. In fact, both the radio and Press of Pakistan have 
reported these occurrences. The Pakistan Radio even put the 
story that a Provincial Government has been set up in Kashmir; 
The people of my State, both Muslims and non-Muslims, gene¬ 
rally have taken no part at all. 


With the conditions obtaining at present in my State and 
great emergency of the situation as it exists, I have no option but 
to ask for help from the Indian Dominion. Naturally they cannot 
send the help asked for by me without my acceding to the 
Dominion of India. I have accordingly decided to do so, and 
I attach the instrument of accession for acceptance by your 
Government. The other alternative is to leave my State and the 
people to free-looters On this basis no civilised Government 
can exist or be maintained. This alternative I will never allow 
to happen so long as I am the ruler of the State and I have life 
io defend my country. 
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I may also inform Your Excellency’s Government that it is 
my intention at once to set up an interim Government and ask 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah to carry the responsibilities in this 
emergency with my Prime Minister. 

If my State is to be saved, immediate assistance must be 
available at Srinagar. Mr. V.P. Menon is fully aware of the 
situation and will explain it to you, if further explanation is 
needed. 

In haste and with kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Hari Singh. 

(2) Reply of October, 1947 from Lord Mountbatten to 
Maharaja Hari Singh. 

My dear Maharaja Sahib, 

Your Highness’ letter dated 26 October 1947 has been 
delivered to me by Mr. V. P. Menon. In the circumstances 
mentioned by Your Highness, my Government have decided to 
accept the accession of Kashmir State to the Dominion of India. 
In consistence with their policy that in the case of any State 
where the issue of accession has been the subject of dispute, the 
question of accession should be decided in accordance with the 
wishes of the people of the State, it is my Government’s wish 
that, as soon as law and order have been restored in Kashmir 
and its soil cleared of the invaders, the question of the State’s 
accession should be settled by a reference to the people. 

Meanwhile, in response to your Highness’ appeal for 
military aid, action has been taken today to send troops of the 
Indian Army to Kashmir, to help your own forces to defend 
your territory and to protect the lives, property, and honour 
of your people. My Government and I note with satisfaction 
that Your Highness has decided to invite Sheikh Abdullah to 
form an interim Government to work with your Prime Minister. 

Mountbatten of 
Burma. 
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